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God’s Cemples 


HE groves God’s temples are, 


Domed by the blue above, 
Lighted by sun and star, 
And sanctified by love. 


Whose heart is clean may hear 
In every leafy shrine 
His voice—the message clear, 


Uplifting and divine. 


Whose heart is pure, may see 

In leaf and flower His face— 
Beauty and mystery 

Lighting the world with grace. 








Whose heart holds faith may know 
The angels’ joy and mirth, 
Hearing the glad birds go— 


God’s choristers on earth. 


Whose heart is His may beat 
With happiness to find 
His gracious mercy-seat 


And hear His welcome kind. 


O Heart be glad to rove 
In these His temples fair, 
To worship in the grove 
And taste God’s blessing there! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
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A Kansas City Playground 


Rev. F. L. Jobnston and the men of Southwest 
Tabernacle have prepared for the children of the 
neighbo:i hood a public playground on a vacant lot 
opposite the church. Swings and teeters have been 
erected and sand has been dumped in piles. The 
grounds were opened June 18, Mayor Beardsley 
delivering a short opening address and shaking 
hands with the children to their very great delight. 

This idea of the Tabernacle pastoris spreading. A 
larger playground has been opened in the North End, 
near the court house and other like enterprises are 
reported on both sides of the state line. During the 
spring and early summer Mr. Jobnston has b: en 
delivering Wednesday evening addresses upon civic 
problems. This, and such things as bringing the 
children and the mayor face to face have been 
done in the interest of a better citizenship. 

J. P. B. 


FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE 

For all ages, in all climates, under all con- 
ditions, Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream 
fill every milk requirement. Superior for 
ice cream. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssiIoNs, Congregational House, Boston, Frank 
urer j John ¢. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure! Agent. Office in New York 
and Twen wioeea St.; in Chicago, 153 La’ Balle e Fie 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York,N.Y. Mr. liam 
B. Howland. gee to whom donations and subcrip- 
ti "be addressed. relai 


rial Secretary Wash’ 
D. D., Corresponding a ag Don 0. 
ciate "Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 


Office, 287 Le abe | ~——- we, Sew York. Educational — 


evangelistic work ith and West and in Po: 
Rico and_ Hawaii. aon oe 615 Congregational 
House. Ae so one, 1 4 le Street. Checks 


should be Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 


Fourth Rveles. . New York. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
mages. Rev. Charles 
Secretary; Charlies E. Hope, 
105 East 22nd St., New York, N.¥. Rev. W. W. 
Newell D. D... 155 La a i St Chica 0. Til.; Rev. G. A. 


ood, Gon! dey mg } Rev. H. H. 
Wikol, ¥. Aa 


ding, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Nomen EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 

nal Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Correspon ding Secre tary ;S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St. Chicago. 


THE COMSRRSATRON AT. SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Spiers Co tional House, Boston, Wil- 
pd. Scott, D esi ene. 3 K. LT semeiate Ph. D., Sec- 


Phineas 1° tab vow tn ey 
ae wy Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
amen furnishes lesson belee, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuienst. 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are nee by Sapre riations from the 
Business Department. All contri ons from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


work. 

"Ine Busi usiness rtment, known in the trade as The Pii- 
im yey ublishes The’ Conqragniionsts and en 
orld, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; +d 

schoo! papers, books for Sunday school and home rea 
, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 

that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions a periodicals should be sent to the 
. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those — ae and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street. m Interior and 

Western states to 175 Wabash. Avenue, mchicago, tl. 


SE 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Comerees ministers or their widows. 
t donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals — oy Poe a ee win Erosracss, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and shea St st. N- i at Treaster Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, C 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, snoerpaeeies 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. Dz 
Treasurer, 0. 9, Gould ban re Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Roo: Congregational House, Boston. 
A Coagueene cones sdertee to the material, social, 
noral an rene welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup} sts should t nly by the churches of New England. 
Boauee> hould be Tnade payable to the Boston Sea- 

man’s Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 











Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Boctsry, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 

Ad — — by the Massachusetts General Associa- 

ts services to churches Souring papers or 

D it supplies in Massachusetts and in er sta’es. 

pani pues House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretar, 


BOARD OF a AID, yey Mass. Be- 
quests —— in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. 2 Apply for aid to 
F. E. "Emrich, 609 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH eset of Boston 
and vicinity boo og . Its object is the estab 
lishment and support 0: elical Congregational 
Churches and sunday Schools in ton and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 L Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF sraatons Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo use Day, Treasurer; Miss 
K. Harriet Stanwood, Home Decrotary 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; o ary C,-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE wouter se 'S FRIEND SocreTyY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, tteseuer, 9 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred and Third Year 
Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women; also General Course 
and two years’ course for High School Graduates. 
New gymnasium and ae sports of all kinds. For 
catalogue and book of views, address the Principal, 
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The Yale Divinity School 
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to all students of the logy. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Ya'e 
Station, New Haven, Ct. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


We do not attempt to eareetine all of the particular 
advantages of thisschool. If you wish to learn of them, 
send for catalo; = Addre 

. LORIN aes M. A., Rector. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON. 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


An endowed school for both sexes. Healthful loca- 
tion, superior facilities, very moderate terms. Per- 
sonal supervisio: 


ion 
Z Wiis Kemp, PH. D., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 





College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address bas J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
ve. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For uates 
—.* he Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 





GORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Eighteenth Year Begins October ti. 
REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D., President. 


Free instruction in English Bible, Biblical The- 
ology, Christian Evidences, Foreign Missions, Homi- 
letics, Life of Christ, Church History, Methods of 
Christian Work, Voice Culiure, Music and Elemen- 
tary Medicine, Corps of ten instructors. Two years’ 
course. Interdenominational. Men and women 
seeking equipment for better Christian work are 
invited to apply for admission. Rev. J. B. Thomas, 
D. D, principal of teaching department. For cata- 
logues apply to Rev. J A. McElwain, General Su- 
perintendent, Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Travel School for Boys 


3d year ’06-’07 comprehensive tour of European 
Countries. Liveral course of study a games instruc- 
tion. Preparation for ee. a pe 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 2 smbridge, Mass. 





Es Rover LOWELL. 


ers Halil School 


R rs s. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. it Holyoke. Beau Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

ennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


Monson Academy, mosica, Mass. 


An endowed institution with er ean ment 
in Laboratories and Gymnasium. Cush all— 
for boys—built in 1904, provides healthful ana "homelike 
residence. Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms 
#1 


—$190 
JAME3 F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICE. 


NATICK, 
Walnut Hill School ‘mass. 
A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 


from Boston. Miss CONANT or Miss BIGELO W will be 
at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
724 year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
tory. Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
Bigh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
rienced Le mag native French and German. New 
rick hela with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-b field hockey. golf. Som a om electricity. au- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue om views aaron, HEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, 

















MASSACH''SETTS, South Byfield (Near Newburyport). 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


144th year. Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Elective Conmeee ~ mong dual study. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor — boating and owimrming. 330 
acres of land. For Ilustrated catalogue address Head 
Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 
For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
2@ist year. College Pre 3 coll General and Special 
Soares. Senate che Perteend home tor atts 

eid 8 e 
{Paeeded. tilus trate on bookiet | free. 











RBHODE ISLAND 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, BR. ‘3 Founded 1802. Unsurpassed 
— anna a dorm tories. New Gymnasium. Col- 
4 donee Courses. A high grade 
sitet tee bor for boys and and d'giris of moderate means. Fall term 
opens Sept. 1 particulars, address 
Bev. uyman es G. HORTON, Principal. 











_VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Rawlings Institute 


Charlottesville, Va. 

A select school for or yrans lad ladies. Strong faculty, 
beautiful scenery, an climate. 

Courses leading to the "various College eee, 

vantages in u 34 ’ 
and Physical Culture. Next session will OPEN 
SEPT. 20th. For catalogue, add : 
HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, P President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00. 
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The American Board Million Dollar Campaign 


THE 
POINT 
IS 











3,606 
Churches out of 5,827 have not 
yet contributed to the Board 
by a general collection, being 
32 less than last reported. Is 
your church one of these? 


‘In much proof of affliction 
the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their lib- 
erality.’’—II. Cor. 8: 2. 























FRANK H. WiaGIn, Treasurer. 





That whether a church is small or not depends upon their feelings. If they put a large in- 


terpretation upon their mission then they feel large and are large. 
because they claim the world. Some of the churches which are smallest in membership and 
in money are the largest in spirit and influence. Such churches succeed in all they do. They 
are bound to succeed. Dr. Halsey of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions says he has 
personally visited over 1,000 churches, and he has yet to discover a church interested in 


foreign missions which is not succeeding at home. 
The pastors are the ones who should keep this idea before the people and who should 


courageously take the lead in the matter. 
WHEN DEBORAH SANG HER SONG OF TRIUMPH SHE BEGAN BY SAYING: 
“FOR THE LEADERS TOOK THE LEAD IN ISRAEL.” 
You pastors are Israel’s leaders today. Help us reduce that number (3,606) of non-contrib- 
uting churches. Send a dollar at least. Bring your churches into line if possible before Aug. 31. 
Next week we begin a graphic display, by means of rising columns, of the 
progress toward our million dollars during the last two months of our year. 
WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CornE.tivus H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


The whole world is theirs, 











KENSETT 
SUMMER ESTABLISHMENT FOR INVALIDS 
on Sugar Hill in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. 
Address Dr. EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. 


WHICH? [hn Real Fsiaie iene OF 10% 


In Timber, C hey Realty & Apartment Houses 
Oneisas safe astheother. Weneed moreCapital. OurSyndicate 
a & large Dividend while your Investment increases rapidly in value. 








aye yO 
‘We Guarantee to satisfy you or return money. May we send books, maps and our 


Co-operative Plan? Merrill's F inance Co., Vancouver, B.C 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex: 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansee 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better securits 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 





PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 














Religious Notices 


R. tical notices, addresses gs ministers, 
ete. pene ple mmr aed ctgen ryt 











me —g 7 SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incor 
api isss. Object: to improve the social 

dition of { seamen. Sustains c Suaptelen es and mission- 

aries; promotes te eipopanee Somes mes and houses 
in lea at home and abroad ; provides libra- 
ries for vessels, yo the Satlor’s Maga- 
rine, "8 and 


ES ee a 


remittances 
to the main office ie coco lew York. 
CHARLES A. Sropmane, LAL, 


Witi1am 0. Bronons. 
@. MoPHERSO: Seeret 
CER rc, 





> Loleog 4 
RIDGE 
WY of 5 (ole) 8 


Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many couneenes of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection iv favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods on coneneee fora thoroughly modern 
pre ry schoo 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic poqrodeens, describes both a 
word and poe = mony ee of ‘o> Fon 
life as wel advantages, — 
and historic Seca of the poten = surroun 
ings. Sent without on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 








Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred So 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 7” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
poaren. UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8388 Washington St. 


4g 9 











~ “sul 
i solesrogms, morgue or one 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samue Moses Taylor Pyne, 
yao, valdort gu Willian: Rowland, 
‘aylor. Ww 
on a Henry Hi Rogsry, 
e, 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. 
E. ER. Holden, John L. Riker, 
DD. Anauinenes Ho Vin SE ice 
a nD ; 
Df. ing J, cl D. Hussall, 
rac ee 
. 
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Event and Comment 


DEFINITE ESTIMATE has at last 

come to hand of the amount needed 
to re-establish Congregational interests 
eet oe: a in and around San 

ns gregation- Francisco, so sorely 
ett ae damaged by the 
earthquake. On page 56, Dr. Meserve, 
pastor of Plymouth Church, acting for 
the committee of five, appointed to study 
the situation (the other members being 
Drs. Brown, McLean, Adams and Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff), states succinctly the 
losses and the plans for rebuilding so 
far as worked out. He concludes by 
summoning the Congregationalists of the 
country to raise $200,000. What he says 
about the lack of resources on the ground 
should be particularly noted, for now and 
then we hear wonder expressed why the 
neighboring churches that suffered no 
injury cannot do more toward repairing 
the losses. Our brethren in California 
are doing nobly and this appeal, which 
we wish might have come in definite 
terms some time ago, will touch the 
hearts and pocket-books of Congrega- 
tionalists the country over. The sum 
named is a third less than what the 
Presbyterians are aiming at, and less 
than one-half of what the Methodists are 
trying to raise. A letter just at hand 
from a responsible source says, ‘‘ We are 
a prostrate and helpless household here 
to an extent you dear Eastern people fail 
to comprehend.”’ 


R. ARTHUR SMITH, who sailed for 
China on the Tremont, July 6, did 

not leave this country without several 
effective parting shots. 

pet inet ee One was aimed straight 
at the Chamber of Com- 

merce in Tacoma, Wn. In his speech to 
that body he did not mince matters touch- 
ing the injustice of the treatment accorded 
the Chinese in America. So effective was 
his argument that right in that hotbed of 
former opposition to the Chinese, where 
they were subject to abuse not many years 
ago, a change of sentiment at once be- 
came apparent, and steps are to be taken 
through a committee to test public feel- 
ing in regard to a broader attitude as re- 
spects the admission of Chinese to the 
city. At present there is only one Chinese 
firm in Tacoma, the colony as a whole 
having been driven out in 1885 by the 
famous Committee of Fifteen. This is 
only one of the many services which Dr. 
Smith rendered in his strenuous campaign 
in this country, including 170 addresses 
during five and a half months. In view 
of his versatility and usefulness in so 
many ways, the American Board has 
taken the somewhat unprecedented step 
of appointing Dr. Smith a kind of mis- 
sionary-at-large in China. He will not be. 


attached té°Any. station, but will travel,’ 


preach and keep up his literary activities 
in the interests of the work as a whole. 


UR LIST of honorary academic de- 
grees, published in another column, 
is longer this year than ever before, 
chiefly because we have 
as aetna included some institu- 
tions not previously coming within our 
range of news-gathering, and in part be- 
cause of the lavish and undiscriminating 
way in which the degree of Doctor of 
Laws is being given nowadays. A de- 
cided improvement in bestowal of the 
title of Doctor of Divinity is apparent. 
Institutions of high standing are giving 
fewer of these titles, and for reasons 
more defensible if the choice of recipients 
is attacked. It will be noted that a con- 
siderable number of the new Doctors of 
Divinity are teachers in schools of the- 
ology, and that others are men who have 
earned the right to be known as thinkers 
on problems of theology and Biblical 
scholarship. Still others get the title for 
reasons conventional but not especially 
sigoificant. The degree of Master of 
Arts, conferred out of course, is gaining 
in popularity with donors of titles, and 
scrutiny of the list will reveal that it may 
cover a variety of accomplishments. 


R BRYAN’S Fourth of July speech 

in London before Americans and 
their English guests revealed the broad- 
ening effect of travel 
about the world upon 
him and his recogni- 
tion now that the superior races have 
ethical obligations to inferior races if 
the latter lack in any way adequate ideals 
of religion and civilization. His tribute 
to the educational and civilizing work 
done by British and American servants 
of Church and of State in the far East 
was without qualification and had the 
merit of being based on observation and 
comparison. It was significant that Mr. 
Bryan closed his long and impressive 
speech, urging the taking up of the white 
man’s burden, by a reference to the cross 
of Christ and the Saviour’s assumption 
of the sins of the world. It is in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ on Calvary, not 
with that of the ‘“‘might makes right” 
theory that Mr. Bryan would have the 
Occident work in the Orient.——Political 
leaders and* political conventions con- 
tinued to indorse Mr. Bryan as Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1908, 
and Messrs. Bailey, Folk and Hearst, his 
leading rivals, now agree in saying that 
he should be named. Mr. Bryan, how- 
ever, prefers to postpone settlement of 
this matter until a later time, though 


Mr. Bryan and the 
White Man’s Burden 


viously not unwi}iing to be # candidate ; 
soon after arriving in this country a 


week hence, he will start again to com- 
plete his tour of the world. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, with Olivet, is 
to be especially congratulated this 
year on the increase of its endowment. 
: July t saw the completion 
pa Goed of its $500,000 endowment 
fund and also the securing 
of a gift of $125,000 from Mr. Carnegie 
for a new library. This new endowment 
fund originated in Boston last year with 
the offer of $100,000 from a generous iay- 
man, an offer subsequently increased to 
$150,000. The number of contributors to 
this splendid result has been over two 
hundred, and the amount has been se- 
cured without President King becoming 
a beggar or “promoter.’”’ He takes the 
position that his duty is to help make an 
institution worth giving to, leaving to 
persons qualified the work of bringing 
the institution’s claims before donors. 
The college now has an endowment of 
$3,000,000, a sum that to Finney and the 
other founders of Oberlin would have 
seemed as large as a trillion dollars now 
seems to us. We are glad to note that 
the trustees plan to make this new en- 
dowment serve personalities on the teach- 
ing force as well as build new buildings. 
The average college professor is under- 
paid. Harvard University never did a 
wiser thing than when one year ago she 
raised $2,400 000 to go toward salaries of 
teachers. 


EV. GERALD H. BEARD of Bridge- 
port, Ct., returns to the fray and his 
renewed pulpit indictment of the State’s 
United States senators 
prey mea in and the Legislature which 
elected them. There are 
many signs that in Connecticut, as well 
as in all the other New England States, 
issues that are being fought in the 
national arena with an ethical passion 
and intensity not equaled since the Civil 
War, are to become State issues. Maine 
has her resubmission issue. Rhode Island 
is endeavoring to break the grip of cor- 
rupt ‘‘machine”’ and send to the United 
States Senate a man who owns him- 
self and represents the people. In New 
Hampshire mutterings begin to be heard 
and leaders in church and college are 
beginning to talk of revolt from the 
established political order. In Vermont 
independence within the dominant party 
increases. As for Connecticut, let a letter 
just at hand from one of its finest and 
bravest young Congregational ministers, 
be quoted. He is referring to Professor 
Steiner’s comments on Connecticut pol- 
itics, in one of his recent articles. 
“Everybody who. is fair minded down . 
here knows the condition to be that 
which Steiner describes, and yet nobody 
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would witness to it in court or really 
back it up under fire. Every one of us 
knows it is true and yet no one of us says 
it very much abeve a whisper.’”’ Mr. 
Beard’s virtue lies in his saying it loudly, 
and as one set by his very calling to 
prophesy in the larger meaning of that 
word. Civic conditions in the Land of 
Steady Habits and in New England in 
general will not improve until sectional 
self-complacency is shattered and we 
quit thinking we are better than other 
men are and rejoicing in it. It is true 
that the preaching of an ethical type of 
religion in New England has given us 
character, but we are still open to temp- 
tation and we have erred, and it is about 
time that we joined the nation in the 
practice of repentance and regeneration. 


HE ABLE and commanding states- 
man, who revolutionized and im- 
proved the Department of War and already 
has begun a similar re- 
seen ui men #nd form in the Department 
of State, Hon. Elihu 
Root, sailed last week for South America, 
stopping on the way at Porto Rico and 
Panama. He goes primarily to be pres- 
ent at the gathering in Rio Janeiro of the 
third Pan-American Council, but second- 
arily to meet en route the political leaders 
and important men of the Central and 
South American republics, and initiate 
what it is hoped will be an era of more 
intelligent and sympathetic relations, po- 
litical, commercial and racial, between 
Latin-America and the United States. 
Neither in commerce—commerce in ideas 
or in things—are present relations credit- 
able to us. Europe has far more of the 
trade with the great continent than she 
should have, and European literature and 
social ideals dominate the southern re- 
publics, even though politically they are 
modeled after us. It is pleasant to be 
able to say that Mr. Root’s embassy is 
welcomed by those whom heis to visit, and 
the very fact that he is on his way south- 
ward is taken by the Latin-Americans as 
sign of better days. It will be his special 
duty to give assurance to folk who are 
somewhat suspicious that we have no 
ulterior motive in the newer reading of 
the Monroe Doctrine which Mr. Roose- 
velt has set forth. 








HEN THE HISTORY of American 
education in the nineteenth century 
comes to be written, the name of Chris- 
topher C. Langdell, ex- 

ee dean of the Harvard Law 
School, who died last week, 

will have a high place surely. He first 
transformed that historic institution’s 
theory and practice of teaching law to 
adequately educated men, and then pa- 
tiently waited to see other law schools 
in the country follow his lead, which the 
best of them did in time. His revo- 
lutionary principle was that inductive 
reasoning from actual cases which have 
come before the courts is a surer and 
more natural method of showing a learner 
how to master the principles of law asa 
science, than to give him Blackstone and 
Kent and other authorities whose state- 
ment of principles and whose systems he 
is to master, and then go out into the 
world to seek for the concrete and make 
his practical application. The root prin- 
ciple of this case system of teaching law 


is one that applies to all forms of truth- 
getting. It calls for study of data before 
generalization; it rests modification of 
law and its interpretation upon altering 
social and personal ideals and not upon a 
‘‘deposit”’ theory, and it has a dynamic 
rather than a static view of truth. A vital 
concrete fact is brought before the stu- 
dent instead of a dry-as-dust principle. 


RESIDENT CASSATT of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, acting upon evi- 
dence gathered by a special committee of 
its directors and upon 
 eeema aed? their recommendation, 
= has issued a special order 
to all employees of the road, requiring 
them to divest themselves of ownership 
of all interests direct or indirect in any 
companies having business dealings with 
the railroad, especial mention being made 
of coal-mining companies, The reasons 
given for this order by President Cassatt 
are interesting. He says: 

Under the conditions of today, as they have 
been stated, it is essential that officers and 
employees should be absolutely free to dis- 
charge their duties impartially. Applying 
this principle to coal trade as an illustration, 
the keen competition of today requires every 
officer and employee of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to part with any investments 
which he has in the shares of any coal pro- 
dacing company and also to part with any 
interest which he has in or with any firm or 
individual mining coal on any of the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system; and every 
officer and employee should be required to 
refrain from any investments whatsoever, 
which may possibly prejudice or affect the 
interests of the company or interfere with the 
company’s full discharge of its duty to the 
public. 


We do not credit this changed attitude to 
‘keen competition,’? but rather to an 
aroused and educated conscience which 
insists on new and higher standards of 
corporation management, and on appli- 
cation to business of a very old principle 
of government, viz., that officials—major 
or minor—should not profit by the busi- 
ness which as officials they may have to 
place. 


HE SEARCH for a successor at Free 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, to Hugh 
Black who comes to Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, gave 
The Equipment recent occasion for an in- 
of a Pastor . 
teresting sermon on the 
equipment of a minister by the senior pas- 
tor of the church, Dr. Alexander Whyte. 
The pastor ‘‘ must be the most hard work- 
ing of all working men. There is no 
other calling in this world that demands 
such hard work and such incessant work.” 
‘‘He must also be a student of the Word 
—and must be a harder and still harder 
workman in that Word every day he lives.”’ 
He must have breadth of view. ‘‘The 
old, old story is to be told by him con- 
tinually; but in his hands it is to be a 
new story every time he tells it.”” He 
must have sympathy and adaptability, 
fitting his message to all varieties of 
human life and all stages of human ex- 
perience. He must be courageously prac- 
tical, defining and enforcing particular 
duties and not merely commending virtue 
at large. He should have ‘‘the gospel of 
Luther, and the science of Calvin, and 
the passion of Knox, and the philosophy 
of Hooker, and the devotion of Andrews, 
and the rapture of Rutherford, and the 
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exegesis of Goodwin, and the reading of 
Taylor, and the wisdom of Butler, and 
the beauty of Newman, and the philan- 
thropy of Chalmers, and the Christ only 
and Christ always of Spurgeon.’”’ Sucha 
picture is, as Dr. Whyte himself confesses, 
‘*a far too rich and a far too extravagant 
dream.”’ Yet in America as well as Scot- 
land, ‘‘ One who loves all those things and 
more and more seeks after them is not 
wholly unknown among our young minis- 
ters.” We call attention to this picture 
of ministerial character not so much for 
churches which are seeking ministers, for 
they may find if an unattainable ideal 
indeed, as for young men who are begin- 
ning their ministry or considering the 
opportunity which the ministry offers. 
We have heard men talk of the pastorate 
as a barren and easy-going profession. 
On the showing of this Scotch pastor, 
himself grown gray in the service, there 
is no calling where the opportunities are 
so great, the life so strenuous, the ideals 
of attainment so lofty, so alluring and so 
unattainable. 


UIETLY, as compared with the fury 
and publicity of former acts io this 
tragedy, the French Supreme Court and 
the present moderate 
Dreyfus Vindicated 14 fair-minded Minis- 
try are getting ready formally to acquit 
Dreyfus, the Jewish officer, of the charge 
of treason in selling French army secrets 
to a rival Power. ‘‘The peace of the 
country demands it, and the whole world 
awaits the court’s summary disposition 
of the subject, which will be a triumph 
for justice and truth,” said the Procu- 
rator General last week in his final argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court. Better 
late than never, both for Dreyfus’ sake 
and the fair fame of France. Well it is 
too that Dreyfus will be reinstated in the 
army with a rank such as he might have 
attained had nothing happened to make 
him a scapegoat for the anti-Semitic feel- 
ing rampant in the French army a few 
years ago. Vindication and reinstate- 
ment, however, can not atone for the 
fearful physical strain, mental tension 
and moral revolt which the man has 
undergone, and his kindred with him. 
This is something that no money or polit- 
ical reward can make good, were it to be 
proffered. In the light of the approach- 
ing judicial verdict reinstating Dreyfus, 
Zola, the novelist, and Labori, the advo- 
cate, and the brave army of his ‘‘intel- 
lectual” defenders loom larger on the 
pages of history as men who dared to 
stand for right. and for justice, and de- 
nounce a contemptible race passion and 
national hysteria. 


IR EDWARD GREY, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, warned thé House 

of Commons last week to proceed care- 
fully with its discussion 

African Happenings © 6 British officials’ puni- 
tive policy in Egypt, intimating that, far 
more than the public realized, tension be- 
tween the Mohammedan populations of 
North and Central Africa and the British 
rulers was strained, and unwise words in 
the House affecting the morale of the 
military in Egypt might bring on a seri- 
ous clash between races and religions. 
Naturally a Liberal Ministry’ does not 
care to become involved in a policy of 
repression or war, 80 early in its career, 
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especially since African wars have had a 
way of playing havoc with Liberal lead- 
ers and their policies. On the other hand, 
the Ministry must be prepared for meet- 
ing and overcoming fanaticism and rebel- 
lion cost what it may. It naturally asks 
legislators not to drop a spark which may 
ignite the powder.——England, France 
and Italy are said to have practically 
completed negotiations with Abyssinia 
which guarantee its integrity, secure an 
open door for trade, the commercial equal- 
ity of all countries, and French con- 
struction of a railway from the coast to 
the capital under a joint French-Italian- 
British directorate. ——King Leopold’s re- 
cent defiant assertion of Belgium’s com- 
plete indifference to the mind or will of 
the Powers in her future treatment of the 
Congo Free State is not taken kindly in 
Great Britain, and sharp things about it 
were said in the House of Lords last 
week. The king evidently is so egotis- 
tical and selfish that he will bring down 
international interference soon; and we 
are glad to hear that our Department of 
State has seen light recently, and will 
be much more likely to join with the 
Powers in calling King Leopold to ac- 
count, than seemed likely when Mr. Root 
first began to speak for us on this matter. 
He has been converted to new views of 
our responsibilities and rights in the 
premises, and once he hits a trail woe 
to the offender at the end of it. 


URKEY’S action in view of our re- 
cent decision to raise the post of 
representative of the United States at 
Constantinople from that 
a oa of minister to ambassador, 
it will be well to watch. 
For purposes of intrigue and delay the 
former status was very much more satis- 
factory to Turkey. Ambassador Leish- 
man now can deal directly with the Sultan, 
as he could not before.——The reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Jay as Mr. Leishman’s chief 
assistant and the appointment of Mr. C. 
W. Fowle as assistant interpreter and 
clerk to our legation are hopeful signs of 
a determination by the Administration to 
keep this diplomatic post well equipped. 
Mr. Fowle knows the languages used; 
while in Harvard he has prepared himself 
for a diplomatic career; and his loyalty 
to American interests in the empire will 
never be questioned. 


WITZERLAND, so long a refuge for 

the anarchists of Europe, is moving 
against them now under pressure from 
the other Powers, and 
sentiment in England 
against further protection by her of the 
foes of society in general is growing. We 
might well be more concerned about our 
share of responsibility in this matter. 
Seattle, Wn., has its nest of anarchists, 
some of whom were arrested last week 
on the strength of evidence furnished by 
the German Government. If any one 
doubts the need of our facing this prob- 
lem and ceasing to be sentimentally 
hospitable to Europe’s offscourings and 
foes of ordered government, let him 
read Broughton Brandenbergh’s article 
on Anarchists in the United States, in 
the last Collier’s Weekly. He has earned 
by some of his earlier exposures of un- 
toward social conditions the right to be 
heard when he brings an indictment. 


Anarchy under Fire 


—Unfortunately for Tolstoi’s perma- 
nent fame he goes on raving against so- 
ciety’s best efforts to better the world. 
True to his individuklism and pet pana- 
cea, he continues to denounce the Douma 
and the Constitutional Democrats, and 
therefore ranges himself with all his 
moral and literary prestige among the 


forces in the Russia of today working | 


for revolution rather than evolution. 


APAN recently sent to this country 
two eminent scientists to study the 
California earthquake. They are profes- 
sors in the Imperial 
cier Grduveees © University at Tokio, 
Dr, F. Omori being per- 
haps the greatest authority in the world 
on seismography. It is not to the credit 
of San Francisco that while they were in 
that city, engaged in their professional 
pursuit and walking about the upheaved 
area and photographing it, they were in- 
sulted by street hoodlums and stoned. 
This is what may be expected when by 
word and by pen men of other races are 
pilloried as inferior and worthy of exclu- 
sion. This is the sort of reputation for 
hospitality we get in the Orient, and yet 
we wonder why our trade there does not 
prosper more and why anti foreign move- 
ments gain headway in China, and for- 
merly did ‘n Japan. This incident will 
not affect our relations with Japan. The 
scientists who were insulted and Japanese 
statesmen too, know full well that Ameri- 
cans in general have nothing but the 
kindliest feelings toward the Japanese. 
Nevertheless, it is not an incident to be 
proud of, and the San Francisco press 
have suppressed information about it. 


HE REPORT FROM MADRID that 
the Ministry has in contemplation, 
with the approval of the young king, a 
amides ,adical scheme of reforms, 
eligious Free~ including religious equality, 
dom in Spain ill be read with much in- 
terest throughout Christendom. If the 
young monarch were really as liberal, pro- 
gressive and independent as rumor has 
had it that he was, it was almost inevitable 
that such a measure should be among the 
first proofs of it, and the effect the an- 
nouncement will have at the headquarters 
of the historic and dominant religion of 
the former mighty empire will be some- 
what disconcerting following the recent 
action of France, for so long a time with 
Spain, the bulwark of the Roman Church. 
Protestantism in Spain today has re- 
stricted liberty of worship. Jews, once 
so numerous and influentia), now are 
comparatively few in number. The com- 
munities of the Roman Catholic religious 
orders are numerous, rich and powerful 
at Court, and the dominant party within 
the Catholic fold is conservative and 
aggressively antagonistie to liberalism. 
A motion toward extension of liberty and 
granting of equality will meet with the 
opposition of a powerful party in the 
State and in the Church, but the ultimate 
outcome is certain. 

Neither secular socialism nor anarchism 
have taken root in Spain, as in some other 
nations of Europe once overwhelmingly 
Catholic, but they exist there, and can 
only be prevented from spreading by a 
policy of State and Church which gives 
opportunity for essential democracy to 
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find expression under forms that are less 
autocratic than those which have long 
held sway. When in Russia at this hour 
the Established Church is finding that the 
policy of repression and persecution of 
dissenters under the former hated pro- 
curator.general of the synod, Pobiedony- 
steff, is preventing it from exercising any 
restraining influence over the movement 
of the people against autocracy, the young 
monarch of Spain does well to determine 
that hereafter that policy so sure to 
concentrate bitterness of feeling toward 
monarchy shall not continue in his realm. 


ECRETARY OF STATE ROOT in- 
duced Congress at its recent session 

to correct abuses of our consular and sys- 
appre tem in the Orient by 
ewe) s- setting up a United 
ae oe States circuit court 
with headquarters in Shanghai, China, 
over which a judge with a salary of 310.- 
000 a year will preside, the first incum- 
bent being L. R. Wilfey of St. Louis, 
who has had experience as judge in the 
Philippines and is now attorney general 
there. In our consular courts in Asia 
grave abuses have grown up, owing 
either to the lack of character of some 
of the consuls or their ignorance of law. 
Recent special students of our consular 
system have reported recommending rad- 
ical changes, and among the recommen- 
dations was the need of a court in the 
far East to which Americans could go 
for intelligent and honest dealing. Con- 
suls will still retain judicial functions, 
but there will be appeal to the court at 
Shanghai, whose judge also will make a 
circuit of the leading Chinese cities and 
hold court. Our missionaries will wel- 
come this reform. They have been the 
quickest and shrewdest in detecting the 
limitations of the old system, and while 
not given to litigation will be grateful 
for a change which involves greater se- 
curity to rights of property and person. 





Congregationalism and New 
Race Stocks 


The chief value of the series of articles 
by Professor Steiner which we complete 
with this issue has been his persuasive in- 
sistence that if Congregationalism would 
live on in New England—or any where 
else for that matter—it must avoid being 
exclusive, or satisfied with meeting the 
needs of descendants of the original New 
England settlers, or living on the past 
and attempting to meet with venerated 
but obsolete methods conditions of a new 
social structure and a new race amalgam. 
In raising this issue Professor Steiner has 
been courageous, bold.spoken, and in the 
main constructively critical. 

That the future America will profit 
much by the ever. multiplying race stocks 
which are coming to us we have no doubt. 
Luther Burbank, the highest authority 
in this country on the origin and develop- 
ment of new species of life in some of its 
lower orders, predicts that out of the 
interblending of many bloods and racial 
types there is to come an ethnical result— 
physically and mentally considered—finer 
than any the earth has ever seen, es- 
pecially if the matter of blending be made 
a conscious, rational process, and the new 
science of eugenics, or race development, 
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is accepted and taught on any considerable 
scale. 

That manhood suffrage, a free press, & 
free public school, the free public library, 
will contribute to assimilation of these 
newer peoples and to their speedy under- 
standing of what the ideals and tests of 
American citizenship are, we have no 
doubt. What we and Professor Steiner 
are troubled about, is the share that Prot- 
estant churches and especially those of 
our own order are to have in the proc- 
ess of assimilation and adjustment, and 
whether we shall be able to win to our 
simple, democratic, rational type of re- 
ligion the man who has been used to 
autocracy in religion, to color, warmth 
and symbolism in his worship, and to 
social customs often at variance with a 
strict Puritanism but which he does not 
consider flagrant sins. 

These new comers are williog to make 
great sacrifices for the education of their 
children, as great—President Tucker says 
—as the early New Englanders did for 
their offspring. They will enter heartily 
into the municipal and national politics 
of their adopted land. They will give 
generously to support whatever religion 
they profess, as the phenomenal increase 
in church property of Roman Catholics in 
New England during recent years shows. 

To overcome race prejudice and conceit, 
to accept fully the ideal of proclaiming a 
message to these new comers, deliberately 
and persistently to set about understand- 
ing their point of view, to train evan- 
gelists and ministers to labor among them, 
and as heartily as if they were children 
of the Mayflower welcome them to our 
fellowship, these are duties which lie 
close at hand. Provision should be made 
immediately either at the French-Ameri- 
can College or at one of our New England 
seminaries for properly educating leaders 
and preachers who can speak the language 
of these new peoples, who can go to them 
‘fon the level,” not condescend to them 
from above. 





Twenty Years of the Conversa- 
tion Corner 


This week marks the completion of 
twenty years since the department in 
this paper known as the Conversation 
Corner was established. Its presiding 
genius, ‘“‘Mr. Martin,’’ who conceived 
the idea and who has wrought it out 
with such conspicuous success through 
two decades, giving to it constantly in- 
creasing interest and worth, tells this 
week the story of its rise and influence. 
The Congregationalist is not the only 
periodical which today keeps open such 
a channel of communication between it- 
self and its younger readers, but this 
paper was one of the first to institute 
such a feature and the measure of its 
success may be judged in part by num- 
erous imitations in other publications. 
Only this week a Swedish paper, pub- 
lished in Worcester, strayed into our 
office with a column entitled, ‘‘ Barnes 
Horn,” which we take to be the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘ Conversation Corner.’’ 

‘*Mr, Martin ’’ himself cannot begin even 
in two pages to tell the full story of the 
way in which the Corner has touched the 
lives of multitudes of little people:all 
over the world, drawn forth from them 
genuine children’s letters, stimulated the 


inquisitive and acquisitive faculty, added 
to the store of their information, fostered 
a sense of being informally linked to one 
another through the kind offices of this 
friend par excellence of little children. 
The old people with young hearts have 
also come to have their own particular 
place in the department, and many have 
been the questions which they have 
launched at ‘“‘Mr. Martin,’ seldom to be 
turned away without a satisfactory reply. 

The Corner has been something more 
than an exchange of questions and an- 
swers touching animals, plants, history, 
geography and a hundred other useful 
subjects. It has exerted a distinctly up- 
lifting influence upon character, first 
through the various benevolences which 
‘*Mr. Martin” has quietly introduced to 
the generosity of Cornerers. Without any 
pressure upon them he has raised more 
than $3,000, almost all in very small 
amounts, in behalf of needy children in 
various parts of the world. His crown- 
ing achievement, altogether too modestly 
narrated in this issue, was the discovery 
of Dr. Grenfell of Labrador through a 
providential happening upon the waif, 
Pomiuk, at the World’s Fair in 1893. 
If ‘‘Mr. Martin” in all his long life had 
done nothing more than serve as a link 
between Dr. Grenfell and the generous 
American public, he would not have lived 
in vain, and the fact that ‘“‘Mr. Martin” 
himself started the first Labrador Mission 
in 1858, several years before Dr. Gren- 
féll was born, gave a special significance 
to the incident. 

“Mr. Martin’s” best service has been 
the constant spurring on of children to 
lives of purity, usefulness and unselfish- 
ness. He has never fallen from grace to 
the extent of adopting the homiletic habit 
but he has been the best kind of a preacher 
week by week, instilling spiritual truths, 
pointing out with wonderful tact the bet- 
ter way and above all saturating his de- 
partment with the spirit of love, good 
cheer and faithful service. His New 
Year’s talks, when he dropped for the 
week question and answer and spoke fa- 
miliarly to the children about Christian 
living in its practical aspects, will never 
be forgotten. 

The editors of this paper know some- 
thing of the time, labor and research in- 
volved in the conduct of the department 
according to the high ideals which “‘ Mr. 
Martin” set before himself. Accuracy, 
thoroughness are his passion, even if 
they involve long hours of research 
threugh the little frequented alcoves of 
the libraries. How busy he has been is 
hinted at by the fact that he has edited 
and commented upon the five thousand 
letters actually printed in the Corner dur- 
ing these years, nor has he confined his 
answers to the columns of his department, 
but has written thousands of letters every 
year privately to his Corner friends and 
to outsiders in behalf of these friends. 

If we were writing ‘‘Mr. Martin’s”’ 
obituary—a task which we trust will not 
devolve upon any chronicler for many 
years—we should dwell more extendedly 
upon his characteristics than we feel per- 
mitted now to do. He is unsparing of 
his strength and energy. He gives with- 
out recompense much time to the service 
of institutions and individuals, and he 
always abounds in the grace ofhuntor 
and in the greater graces and virtues of 
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Christian character. Indeed, it is this 
same lavish expenditure of self that leads 
**Mr. Martin ” to make the announcement 
in his department this week that he must 
now give up what has been the cherished 
work of these later years. Protest as we 
might, his decision is inexorable and 
seems on the whole justifiable. But we 
are glad to say that there will be other, 
and we trust many, contributions from 
him over his own name in future issues 
of this paper directed particularly to 
the young people and to older people 
whose patron saint he has come to be. 

Moreover, the impulse which he has 
contributed to this form of exchange be- 
tween the paper and its readers will not 
cease to operate. The question mark 
which he has done so much to dignify, 
will still be fung out from time to time 
before the eyes of our younger readers. 
It may not be quite the same as ‘‘Mr. 
Martin’s’’ Conversation Corner, but we 
are sure his sympathy will be with the 
work which we shall hereafter carry on 
in his spirit, and we trust that we shall 
be able to maintain that personal tie be- 
tween this paper and its host of youthful 
readers which ‘“‘Mr. Martin” has done so 
much to develop and strengthen. 

Meantime ‘‘let there be no sadness of 
farewell ’’ and let us all respond to ‘ Mr. 
Martin’s’’ manly and simple good-by in 
like fashion. We cannot let him go with- 
out some tangible token of our love and 
gratitude, and we therefore invite all 
readers of the Corner, whether or not 
they have ever been enrolled as Corner- 
ers, to send us their names to be engrossed 
on a document which in due season shall 
be presented to him in behalf of all those 
who have been interested in the Corner 
at any time the world over. Send names 
and addresses, good people, old and young, 
promptly, please. A postal card saying 
in substance, ‘‘I want to be enrolled on 
the list of those who would thank Mr. 
Martin for his work”’ will suffice. Ad- 
dress it to The Congregationalist, Boston, 
and don’t forget ‘‘Mr. Martin’s”’ oft re- 
peated injunction to sign your name and 
post office address. 

It remains only to tell who ‘Mr. 
Martin” really is. All through these 
years he has taken delight in cloaking 
his personality behind a pen name, and 
we have been willing to connive with him 
in the effort to maintain the zestful little 
secret. But now we embrace the oppor- 
tunity to say that ‘‘Mr. Martin” is iden- 
tical with Rev. Charles C. Carpenter, an 
honored Congregational minister living 
in serene and fruitful retirement at An- 
dover, Mass. 





Rev. Dr. P. A. Cool, who has recently left 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to become 
pastor of one of our churches in Minneapolis, 
in his statement read to the installing council 
gave his reasons for dissatisfaction with the 
episcopal system of the Church he had left. 
He charges that there is a distinct line of de- 
marcation between churches which obey the 
Discipline and those which do not, the bishops 
consenting. The larger churches call their 
pastors with the collusion of the bishops and 
are practically congregational in government. 
A majority of the churches still adhere to the 
itineracy and loyal acceptance of the bishop’s 
assignment of a pastor. The practical work- 
ings of the system now, according to Dr. Cool, 
are neither Congregational nor Episcopal. 
He prefers Congregationajism. 
happens to come to it at a time when it is 
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moving toward a modified system of independ- 
ency. 





The President’s Aim and the 
Future of the Country 


Said one who stands in confidential re- 
lations to President Roosevelt last week, 
‘*The President’s public policies are based 
on a very simple, economic principle, 
namely, equal justice to high and low, 
rich and poor and obedience to law on the 
part of both individuals and corpora- 
tions.”” This succinct characterization 
of the President’s central purpose would 
be confirmed by all who have been privi- 
leged to come into close contact with him, 
to whom he has spoken freely with regard 
to his desires andintentions. This princi- 
ple is the underlying refrain of all his 
public addresses and has perhaps at no 
time been more clearly stated.er cogently 
argued than in his speech te his own 
townsmen at Oyster Bay last-week. 

The country ought by this time to 
understand precisely what the President 
is eager to see accomplished. He does 
not aim at impossibilities, indeed, as the 
gentleman just quoted intimated, there 
is nothing extremely novel, radical or 
portentous in the idea of meting out 
justice to all citizens impartially. Doubt- 
less Mr. Roosevelt is at heart more sym- 
pathetic with workers in the field of 
social reform than any of his predecessors 
in the White House. He knows inti- 
mately the most prominent men and 
women connected with social settlements 
in various parts of the country and avails 
himself of their knowledge and judgment 
from time to time, but so far as his pubiic 
policy goes he does not identify himself 
with suggested panaceas for social life, 
such as municipal ownership or sweeping 
changes in the judiciary system. Only as 
this or that radical measure might seem 
necessary in order to secure justice would 
he be likely to champion it. While as 
respects deference to class, his attitude 
toward capitalists is as fearless as towards 
laborers and vice versd. 

It is a great boon to have just at this 
juncture a President of this type. It 
would be unfortunate if at a time when 
corruption in American life is being so 
ruthlessly exposed we had in the White 
House a “‘ peace-at. any-price ’? man whose 
idea was to get along as easily as possible 
with the vested interests and thus to save 
hisown Administration troubleand odium. 
On the other hand, it would be equally 
unfortunate if we had a President elected 
on the platform of pure radicalism, com- 
mitted chiefly to the working out of some 
form of collectivism. In either case the 
nation would lack the strong, steadying, 
progressive, yet conservative influence 
which now emanates from the White 
House. 

The future is with the party and the 
candidate that plant themselves on this 
principle of the square deal in its applica- 
tion to the on-going of our social and in- 
dustrial life. The question of our foreign 
relations will, we believe, play a rela- 
tively small part in the campaign of 1908. 
Americans are not indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the Philippines, to the progress of 
the Panama Canal and to the assuming 
by the United States of its rightful place 
in the family of nations. But Americans 
care moré’at present to see thé springs 


of their own national life purified, defi- 
ant corporations curbed, defiant laborers 
taught the better way, fiduciary institu- 
tions managed for the benefit of those 
who intrust their savings to them, laws 
made that will, if properly administered, 
secure to every man his rights and ex- 
ternal conditions that will make life as 
happy as the State can make it for the 
masses of the people. 





The Problems of Life 
How Can My Life Draw Men to 
Christ* 

It was the prayer of a Christian elec- 
trician, ‘‘Lord, make me a good con- 
ductor of Thy power to men!”” Now as 
there is but one metal which conducts 
electricity from place to place with little 
hindrance or loss, so there is but one 
character which conveys the power of 
God to men. That is the Christlike 
character. It was not for nothing that 
our Lord called both himself and us by 
that great name, the light of the world. 
He has trusted us to carry on his work 
and endowed us with his own Spirit. 
Well for us, if we so live and love that 
we shall be good conductors of that di- 
vine light and power. 

What hinders conductivity? The ad- 
mixture of base elements, the substi- 
tution of earthy matter for the pure 
grace of the Christlike life. Hatred, dis- 
cord, pride, selfishness—these were the 
hindering qualities as the apostle saw this 
problem of our Christian life. In Christ’s 
own figure it is a hiding of the light. 
The Christian is by nature luminous, but 
he may hide or hinder the forthshining 
of the light. This may be done by care- 
lessness. Perhaps you have gone some 
evening to a schoolboy’s room and found 
him working by a dim light only because 
the chimney of the lamp had been long 
neglected. Suppose in the winter storms 
the lighthouse keeper should allow the 
ice to form on the outside of his lantern 
so that the light could not shine through? 
It comes back therefore to a defect of 
will. We have the light, its uninter- 
rupted shining depends upon our care. 

The practical question for every one 
of us is whether we really wish to shine. 
What is the relative importance to our 
thought, of our unloving, light conceal- 
ing ways and the loving self devotion 
which would let the light shine forth? 
Christ suggests that some of us will be 
ashamed of Christlikeness. We deliber- 
ately put the lamp behind a door when 
others come. We have no wish to be 
publicly identified with Christ’s purpose 
in the world. For such shame there is 
no remedy but return to him who has 
honored us with his confidence and to 
whom belong the highest and fairest aims. 
The deliberate hider of the light is self- 
judged. He has joined his forces with 
the powers of gloom and darkness. 

In this testimony of character is the 
joy of the Lord. He who bears the light 
for others has a light for his own way. 
The joy of Christ is testimony. Nothing 
would more advance the cause than the 





* Prayer meeting topic for July 15-21. How Can 
My Lite Draw Men to Christ? Phil. 2: 1-18; Luke 
11: 33-36 ; Matt. 5: 1-16. ‘Christians as the world’s 

What screens our light? ‘What would reveal 


light. 
it? Do we wish to shine? 
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change of all Christian countenances to 
peace and gladness and the ringing of all 
Christian voices with the melody of joy 
in the Lord. You may have little else 
to do or say, but if you can give the 
world the example of a courageous, sing- 
ing life, you will have offered the most 
effective gift of all. 





In Brief 


Professor Steiner certainly has set people 
thinking. 





Let the people who patronize Northfield, 
Silver Bay and the other summer religious 
centers share their harvestings with those 
who can’t, don’t, or won’t go. 





After his London speech favoring mission- 
ary work among backward nations, Mr. Bryan 
will be in great demand for the annual gather- 
ings of the denominational societies. Why not 
lure him to Williamstown for the Haystack 
celebration? 





The A. M. A. meeting at Oberlin, O., in 
October already looms into prominence because 
of the character of the program and those who 
will participate in it. The association could 
not find a meeting place whose traditions are 
more in accord with its own ideais. 





That Mt. Hermon quarter-centennial de- 
scribed on another page must have been one 
of the most distinctive of the season’s reuniuns, 
As time goes on Dwight L. Moody’s fame asa 
builder of educational institutions may equal, 
if not exceed, his repute as an evangelist. 





A poll of the labor members of the British 
House of Commons as to the formative infiu- 
ence on their lives of literature shows that 
the Bible is in the lead and Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress next. Dickens stands first 
among the novelists and Henry George among 
the economists. 

Italy announces that whereas disarmament 
by her, acting alone without similar action by 
other Powers, would be madness, given such 
like action she stands ready to second most 
heartily Great Britain’s declaration of inten- 
tion to bring before the next conference at 
The Hague the general problem of general 
disarmament. 





There is a deplorable tendency at college, 
fraternity and other institutional and social 
banquetings to make the price prohibitory to 
many young or moderately circumstanced 
men. We are glad that a minority in the. 
New England Society of New York are fight- 
ing to lessen the annua! dinner fee of that 
society from its present price of $15 without 
wine. 

A speaker at the Mt. Hermun School Com- 
mencement emphasized the fact that for Mr. 
Moody difficulties were a delight, for they gave - 
him something to overcome; and it was re- 
called how he delighted in the saying of Am- 
herst’s famous president, Julius H. Seelye, 
that “‘any one could eat soup with a spoon; 
what the world needed was a man who could 
eat it with a one tined fork.” 





It is weloome news that Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary is arranging for a series of lec- - 
tures on The Religions of the World. The 
first course will be delivered next March and - 
April by Prof. Frank B. Jevons of Durham 
University, England, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars in the Church of England, 
who has made the field of comparative reli- 
gion peculiarly his own. His. leetures will 
consist of an ou'‘line of the whole subject of © 
comparative religion, intended as a voleme 
that may serve the special purposes of those . 
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who are to become missionaries. Other 
courses for the following years are being ar- 
ranged. 





If some day we awake from the “‘lethargy 
of success” to the activity of trouble and loss 
because of our defective and rigid system of 
national currency, it will not be because we 
have not had warning. Such an argument as 
Mr. Vanderlip of the National City Bank of 
New York made before the New York State 
Bankers’ Association last week, and such an 
article as Ambassador Meyer has in the July 
Atlantic, are warnings which may come back 
to haunt us some day. According to Mr. 
Vanderlip there is a variation of $150,000,000 
in the seasonal need of currency to do business 
in this country. To meet this fluctuating de- 
mand there is absolutely no provision in law. 
Read the Atlantic article and see how anti- 
quated and unscientific we are. 





Treasurer Chase of the Bourne Mill, Fall 
River, in a letter accompanying the thirty-third 
semiannual dividend upon wages sent to 
employees of the mill last week, said among 
other things, these pregnant words: 


Low wages are a poor shift for bad times. 

Production is the devisor which determines 
cost. 

It is machinery in motion which makes 
money. 

We believe he is most valuable who can keep 
his machinery running the most minutes in an 
hour. 

The time is going by when any business 
that is honorable depends for its success upon 
taking advantage unfairly of employees or 
customers. . 

He succeeds best who gives the best for the 
money; at any rate, it is sweeter money than 
the other kind, and there is more pleasure in 
the business. 


A new day begins to dawn when such sen- 
timents begin to be heard. 





Evidently Roman Catholic church officials 
have been bringing pressure to bear on the 
Christian Science hierarchy, for the last Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel publishes the latest de- 
cree imposed upon the new church, which reads 
thus 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. ART. XXVIII. SECT 14 


Neither the Pastor Emeritus of The Mother 
Church nor Christian Scientists shall teach 
or treat Roman Catholics except with the 
written consent of the authorities of their 
church. Teaching and healing are separate 
departments. If you cannot heal without 
teaching said patients, abstain from doing 
either. 


Inasmuch as no Roman Catholic priest will 
give consent in writing to any of the laity to 
ait at the feet of Christian Science, this prac- 
tically shuts up the propaganda to Protes- 
tants, liberal Jews and secularists. We no- 
tice also that in a recent decree from the 
Christian Science hierarchy parents are for- 
bidden attending Scientist Sunday schools 
with their children. Why, pray? 





Personalia 


Emperor William II. of Germany has a 
grandson who is to be called Wilhelm. 


Professor Harnack is out with a brochure 
on Luke the Physician, in which he stands by 
the Gospel which bears Luke’s name as being 
authentic, but does not hesitate to picture the 
credulousness of the physician at times. 


Mr. W. Fred Berry comple‘ed last week the 
twenty-fifth year of faithful service of the 
Congregational and Pablishing Society. As 
the leading salesman in the bookstore he has 
become widely known and highly esteemed. 
In honor of the anniversary his associates 
gave him a dinner and presented him with a 
clock. 

Death has claimed during the week Jules 
Breton, the great French artist, Prof. H. A. 





Ward of Buffalo, eminent as a scientist and col- 
lector, and Michael Anagnos, eminent among 
American Greeks and among educators of the 
blind, his long career at the head of the Per- 
kins Institute, Boston, giving him an inter- 
national reputation. 


Admiral Rojestvensky, under trial by court 
martial for loss of his fieet in the Battle of 
the Sea of Japan, last week pleaded guilty, 
choosing to suffer vicariously and assume all 
the blame and take full punishment rather 
than have his minor officers suffer. This is 
a very old and very universal impulse. The 
Admiral may not be a Togo or a Nelson, but 
he is a manly man. 


Those who attended our last National Coun- 
cil will be interested in the appointment of 
Mr. E. E. Clark of Cedar Rapids, Io., to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Clark’s address before 
the council, as chief of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, on The Principles of Christian- 
ity Applied to Industrial Problems, was one 
of the best features of the meeting. 


Winston Churchill, the writer of fiction who 
has a civic conscience and political ambition, 
is the candidate of some New Hampshire 
Republicans for goveraor, on a platform sim- 
ilar to the Lincoln party in Pennsylvania, 
including opposition to further dominatiog 
inflaence in the state of a leading railroad 
system. Bishop Niles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and several of Dartmouth’s 
professors are leading in this movement of 
revolt. 





. From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Summer wanderings would lose a part of 
their charm and profit did we never meet new 
types of people. I have been forehanded with 
my vacation this year, and now that it is off 
my mind and I can smile condescendingly at 
my friends who are feverishly eonsulting time 
tables and trying to find out where they can 
get a breath of mountain or sea air, I am 
counting up the assets of my ended holidays. 
Among them I rate high the glimpseI had ofa 
dear old lady up in the mountains, on whose 
modest cottage we happened when tramping 
one evening. She politely made room for us 
on her little piazza, provided us with joss 
sticks to serve as a defense against mosqui- 
toes, and readily answered our questions about 
the locality. The lady herself and her en- 
vironment recalled the Highland woman whom 
Henry van Dyke portrays in Little Rivers, 
under whose roof he sojourned several weeks, 
finding in her shrewd philosophy and simple 
faith the balm which his jaded body and spirit 
sorely needed just atthattime. Here, thought 
I, is the counterpart of Dr. van Dyke’s heroine 
of the heather. 


« © @ 


And so she was, but when I found out the 
apparent sources of her serenity and good 
cheer, I experienced a temporary shock. For 
Mrs. Chesterfield has a passion for finding out, 
when ehe meets strangers, where they go to 
church, or at least what church they stay 
away from. most, and to her inquiry our 
hostess replied: ‘‘ Well, I used to go to the 
Free Baptists down in the village, but I got out 
of sorts with them and now I don’t go any- 
where. The fact is’”’—and here she chuckled 
as if she knew she were going to surprise us— 
“*T am a Christian Scientist.”” Then she went 
on to tell us how it came about and what sat- 
isfaction she had in it. Every Sunday morn- 
ing as she reads the assigned portions ef the 
Bible and Science and Health, she feels her- 
self in fellowship with hosts of believers the 
world over, and to her the philosophy meets a 
spiritual need not supplied before. How con- 
fideut she was that as soon as people under- 
stood it, they would all accept it! Aunt Eunice 
—for so we found the neighborhood generally 
called her—made a deep impression upon us. 
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We shall not soon forget her, sitting on her 
porch these summer evenings while the twi- 
light gathers, bereft of husband and children, 
practically alone in the world, but still find- 
ing life worth living and radiating sunshine 
wherever she goes. Her philosophy may be 
wrong, but any one might covet her peace of 
soul and her daily vision of God. 

And speaking of Christian Scientists, shall 
I confess that two of the most agreeable per- 
sons whom I met during my fortnight off duty, 
were of that persuasion and we saw no hap- 
pier June bride and bridegroom. Young and 
college educated, they seemed as earnest in 
their adherenca to the ‘mother church” and 
Mrs. Eddy as did Aunt Euniee. I liked them 
muchly and what under the sun is a man to do 
when he cannot help liking people whose 
theology may be all astray? 


Wheat 


But the man we met on the shore of one 
of Maine’s fairest lakes was not troubled 
with any theology, good or bad. He wasa 
bachelor upwards of fifty who has been 
traveling almost continuously for twenty 
years and who says he has no home except 
his lawyer’s office. A hail fellow he was, 
abounding in information touching various 
corners of the earth but so thoroughly has 
the traveling microbe taken possession of him 
that he will probably live in sleeping cars 
and hotels and ocean steamers the reat of 
his life. I presume there are many like him 
today. Some friend of the homeless ought 
to start an’ institution in their behalf, bat 
even then they might refuse to be gathered 
in. They certainly would if they had the 
degree of will power which this chance ac- 
qaintance displayed in connection with his 
own private affairs. Somehow he, too, got 
garrulous—Mrs. Chesterfield’s fault of course 
—and the first thing he knew he was pour- 
ing out the sad story of unhappy family dif- 
ficulties and subsequent estrangement from 
those nearest of kin. It was thelove of money 
that precipitated the conflict and the wounds, 
alas, are still open and he will do nothing to 
close them, ‘‘My New England blood,’’ he 
declared proudly, ‘‘won’s let me make it up 
with them.” The idea of crediting such ob- 
stinacy and implacability to a godly New 
England ancestry! He is under a fearful de- 
lusion, this globe trotter. He thinks he is 
exhibiting the stalwart qualities of Bradford 
and Alden when he would better hark back for 
the justification of his spite to Hengist and 
Horsa, the barbarian kings. And yet, he was 
such a kindly spoken fellow that some day, 
when time and nature and perhaps God’s 
grace shall have wrought on him, his stony 
heart may melt and his sense of injury dis- 
solve in the warmth of a recovered love. 


« * » 


Another bachelor crossed our lot, but this 
one was a bachelor maid, if I may venture so 
to designate one of the noblest New England 
gentlewomen whom I have ever met. She too 
is in a position to “* live her own life,” go where 
she pleases in this beautiful world, spend all 
her substance on herself, but “‘ Mary hath 
chosen the better part.” The lofty traditions 
of her Puritan ancestry hold her not to mean- 
ness and retaliatien but to loving service year 
in and year out. Like Dorcas she is full of 
good works which she does, not merely those 
good works which she intends sometime to do 
when the claims of society have been satis- 
factorily carried out. Absorbed in the Mas- 
ter’s business through the winter, she does 
not demit her Christian responsibility when 
summer comes but makes her mountain home 
the refuge of many a tired laborer, who has 
no claim on her through ties of kin. To sit 
on her piazza and talk about the deep things 
of the spiritual life and the great interests of 
Christ’s kingdom the world over refreshes one 
more in an hour than an entire season’s chit- 
chat on the ordinary hotel veranda. Is this 
type of Christian gentlewoman passing? Let 
us hope and pray not. The Church and the 
world would be poorer were that the case. 
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Spears and Pruning Hooks 


A Forecast of that Happy Era When Force Shall Yield to Love 


+ 
By 


Spears and pruning hooks—what have 
they to do with each other? The one 
suggests cruelty; the other peace.: The 
one calls up visions of bloody battlefields 
strewn with the corpses of men; the 
other, of hills with terraced slopes of 
vines. The soldier and the vine-dresser, 
vintage of the grape and the awful vint- 
age of blood—do these things not lie at 
opposite poles of the world? Perhaps; 
and yet they lie very close to each other 
too. The spear which slays the man is 
not so very unlike the instrument which 
prunes the vine; and it shall come to 
pass in the latter days, says a great 
prophet, that the one shall be turned 
into the other. 

It is a great vision this that the prophet 
sees—of a world transformed by religion 
and common sense. The nations which 
are now ready to fly at each other’s 
throats, will one day, he sees, be willing 
to take their cases to Zion for arbitration ; 
as we should say today, they will submit 
them to Jesus, to have them decided by 
the principles of justice and humanity, 
which are identified with him more than 
with any other force in the world. And 
then, so reasonable and satisfactory will 
the decision be, that they will fling away 
their weapons of war, for which they 
have now no more use, and men will be 
brothers the world over. 


WEAPONS OF WRATH TRANSFORMED 


“Their spears into pruning hooks.” 
Here is an immortal rebuke to the spirit 
of waste. There may indeed be some 
things which it would be well to obliter- 
ate from off the face of the earth; but 
there are not many. Most things are 
capable of transformation, and meant in 
the new era to be t-ansformed, not de- 
stroyed. The danger lies not so much in 
the instrument as in the use to which it 
is put. The world is full of material 
which is morally neutral; whether we 
forge of it a spear or a pruning hook 
will depend upon the kind of men we 
are. If we are men of war and strife, 
with no love for our fellows in our hearts, 
men who prefer the battlefield to the 
smiling countryside, then we shall forge 
of it a spear, with which we shall do 
cruel and deadly work that will bring 
us the hatred and the curses of the men 
whom we smite. But if we have in our 
hearts the desire to be at peace with all 
men, and to learn war no more, then 
we shall turn the rare material of life 
into instruments of blessing. Better a 
thousand times that the sword and the 
spear had never been fashioned; better 
that the metal which went to the making 
of them had at once been turned into 
plowshares and pruning hooks. But 
now that deadly weapons have been 
forged, they are not to be destroyed, but 
transformed. 


NOTHING NEED BE WORTHLESS 
A great and far-reaching principle this! 
Nothing need be lost; all things may be 


transfigured. The powers and energies 
which were dedicated to the cause of evil, 
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if only they be touched and consecrated 
by a new sense of the meaning of life, 
will be equally mighty when known upon 
the side of God and good. Saul, the tire- 
less persecutor of the Christians, be- 
comes the no less tireless missionary to 
the Gentiles. 

The whole business of life is to turn 
the spear into the pruning hook. Every- 
where, round about us and within us, 
are forces that threaten to destroy us. 
It is not always wise, or even possible, 
for us to destroy them. But we have to 
transform them and compel the deadly 
things to bless us. The passions and the 
appetites which too often plunge life into 
confusion and sometimes into ruin, can- 
not be exterminated ; in some form, wilder 
or more subdued, we shall carry them 
with us to our graves. They cannot be 
destroyed, for by them, in a measure, the 
world continues. But as we love our 
lives, we shall have to take very good 
care that we do not allow them to de- 
stroy us. It is a sad day when we de- 
liberately beat the pruning hook into a 
spear. How hateful a thing, for ex- 
ample, is passion! but how beautiful is 
love! They may seem to the cynic not to 
lie far apart; but like the spear and the 
pruning hook, they belong to different 
worlds. The one carries waste and deso- 
lation in its train and wraps the life in a 
horror of darkness; the other floods it 
with gladness and peace. 

All our gifts and capacities are as so 
many weapons which may be deadly or 
beneficent according as we let them. 
What a cruel instrument the spoken or 
the written word has often been—sharper 
than any two-edged sword. It has stabbed 
the reputation of honest men and torn 
many a sensitive heart. It has been used 
to distort the truth and to poison the 
imagination. And what can be the pos- 
sible gain from such a use of such a 
weapon? When we think of all the gra- 
tuitous sorrow that has been caused by 
flippant or caustic reviews, by cold and 
cynical estimates of men and things, it is 
hard to see how men could expect to 
further the cause of truth or good will 
by such an exercise of their powers. 


THE DANGER OF MERELY INTELLECTUAL 
EDUCATION 


What is needed, here and everywhere, 
is that unless there is some great wrong 
to be fought to the death, men learn the 
art of war no more. They must learn to 
deal justly and tenderly with others— 
learn to beat their spears into pruning 
hooks. It is easy for an able man to coin 
a stinging epigram or to write a clever 
paragraph which will leave a wound 
upon the soul of his victim that will not 
be healed after many days. Yes, it is 
easy; but in a world where there is so 
much nobler work to do, is it worth 
while? If the pen that was charged 
with malice and satire will learn to trace 
words that will help and cheer, the cause 
of truth will not suffer and we shall be a 
little nearer the age of gold. 

Undoubtedly one of the most powerful 


weapons in the world for good or evil is 
education. Often indeed the claim is 
made for it that it is a good thing in 
itself; but it is in reality a neutral in- 
strument which may be employed by the 
man who possesses it either for the bless- 
ing or the bane of society. The man 
with the ample knowledge and the trained 
mind has it in his power to do more mis- 
chief, should he be so inclined, than one 
whose resources and training are more 
limited. His instruments are more nu- 
merous and they have a finer edge; if he 
be selfish and unscrupulous, he can use 
them to deadlier purpose. They will be 
in his hands spears and not pruning hooks. 
It is therefore of the very first impor- 
tance that, from the beginning, a moral 
and religious atmosphere be thrown about 
the education of a child. Knowledge 
alone will never make him a good man or 
a benefactor of society. He must have, 
not only his mind, but his affections cul- 
tivated, and his heart set upon whatso- 
ever things are honorable and of good 
report; so that when the time comes for 
him to step into his share of the world’s 
work, he will use any power that he has 
won in the years of preparation, for the 
good of the society in which his lot is 
cast. 

It is clear therefore that there lies upon 
those who have the high task of training 
the young—whether in home or school, in 
church or college—a very solemn respon- 
sibility. They must see to it that the 
weapons they are daily helping to forge, 
will turn out in the end not spears but 
pruning hooks. The process of education 
ought to be tempered at every stage by 
influences of morality and religion. It 
has to be sorrowfully confessed that this 
has often been forgotten in schemes of 
practical education, though there is hap- 
pily a change for the better today. 


THE WORK OF TRANSFORMATION HARD 
BUT INSPIRITING 


It is easier to make of the metal a 
pruning hook at once than to make the 
pruning hook out of aspear. But if the 
spear has already been made, the trans- 
formation only comes after it has been 
beaten with many blows. They shall 
‘‘beat”’ their spears into pruning hooks; 
if the wrong instrument has been made 
to begin with, then the process of trans- 
formation will require hard work. But 
men whose views of the world have been 
transformed, will not be long in setting to 
the task of transforming their old weap- 
ons into imstruments of blessing. The 
warriors whom the prophet saw in im- 
agination go to Zion to have their causes 
settled there by arbitration, have deter- 
mined to practice the art of war no more; 
and it does one’s heart good to watch the 
good will with which, when they come 
back, they deal their lusty blows upon the 
cruel swords and spears. The love of 
peace is now in their hearts; they see 
visions of plowed fields and gracious 
hillsides, and they beat their . spears 
into pruning hooks for the new wor'd 
to be. 
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And all this, says the prophet, is to take 
place in the latter days. Why not today? 
If only we learn to care more for the 
pruning hook than the spear; if only we 


prefer peace to strife, and so shape our 
life as to promote good will among men; 
if only we refuse to destroy our material, 
but with a sharp eye for its possibilities, 
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are ever ready to transform it; then the 
consummation which the prophet pro- 
jected into the latter days, may indeed be 
very near. 





A Social Quest in New England 


VIl. The Problem and Its Solution 


By Epwarp A. Srerner, Pa. D., IowA COLLEGE 


The quest was finished long ago, and 
the vivid impressions it brought I long 
ago recorded. I come reluctantly to this, 
the last and hardest task, of pointing out 
the problem and definitely suggesting the 
remedy. 

The economic problem which is the first 
that suggests itself to the man who faces 
the new immigration, I cannot regard as 
an altogether serious one. These men 
and women come to us in the prime of 
life ready to exchange their muscle for 
our dollars, and in the pang and pain of 
labor they perhaps make the exchange 
more worthily than we. Usually they 
give more than they receive, but the sac- 
rifices they are called upon to make are 
nowhere honorably recorded. 

Patiently and doggedly, they face the 
fires of the smelting furnaces, parched by 
the heat and too often burned by the 
flames. In quarries and mines they brave 
the dangerous blasts, as did our soldiers 
the shot of cannon, and are daily in the 
same-peril. I have watched them and 
worked with them in the ghettos of our 
great cities, in sweat shops and tanneries, 
in the mines, in field and forest; and I 
can say that as a whole, the kind of for- 
eign population which comes to us today, 
has in it fewer idlers than that which 
drained the cities of central Europe of 
their surplus population and came to us 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 


AN ASPIRING PEOPLE 


It is true that they work for a small 
wage at first, and that they live upon 
rather a low scale; but it is the testi- 
mony of manufacturers, shopkeepers and 
all those associated with them, that the 
foreigners soon assert themselves, that 
they demand the standard wage, that 
their scale of living is constantly rising, 
and that most of them are good cus- 
tomers. 

The Pole’s wife, who lives in two rooms 
and keeps twenty boarders, soon realizes 
that the quarters are cramped and that 
the American laborer’s wife has more 
comforts and more room; and when the 
day of her awakening comes, she says to 
her husband, ‘‘Me no more keep board- 
ers.” He will say, ‘‘Mussey,” which 
means, ‘‘ You- must,” and she will reply, 
** Nye mussey,”’ which means, ‘“‘I won’t;” 
and he has been long enough in this coun- 
try to know that when a woman in Amer- 
ica says, ‘‘I won’t’’—she won’t. So he 
will scold, and threaten to give her the 
customary beating; but she is American- 
ized and the boarders go. 

Next, she will insist upon a carpet, a 
gay cotton carpet with huge bouquets 
of flowers on it; plush furniture, a plush 
album and a phonograph; in fact, all the 
things: which cumber our own dwellings 
in a.more or less refined form. ““fhen 
she will turn her attention to her personal 
appearance. She will want shoes and 


long, trailing skirts that rustle, and a 
broad hat (if it be the fashion). Many a 
foreign husband has discovered in a re- 
markably short time, that one of the 
chief purposes of man in America, is to 
pay his wife’s dry goods bills ; and—which 
proves how completely he has become 
one of us—he will do it as cheerfully as 
we do, we, who have had long decades of 
severe discipline. I realize that there are 
other phases of the problem, but this is 
not the place to discuss them. 


NOT SUFFICIENT TO AMERICANIZE THEM 


The other problem, that of Americaniz- 
ing these people, as we designate a rather 
indefinite process, is also not a serious 
one. I do not now care to trace the 
source of that magic power which is 
ever at work to blend us into a common 
life, which throws us all into the same 
mill and brings out grist strangely alike; 
but the fact remains, that in a genera- 
tion, the racial marks are all but obliter- 
ated. I have some skill in detecting the 
various strains of blood which flow into 
our common life, I have made it a serious 
study; but the second generation often 
baffles such analysis. 

The foreigners as a rule, even those 
who now crowd upon us in such large 
numbers, will be Americanized, or per- 
haps I should say, that they will be de- 
nationalized in the second generation. 
Yet I am doubtful that we shall soon 
reach them or change them within, or 
that we shall soon impress upon them our 
social and religious ideals. I doubt this 
for many reasons. 


BARRIERS TO BE OVERCOME 


1. They are for the most part aliens in 
the real sense, separated from us racially, 
which the people of northern Europe were 
not. Language is another great barrier, 
while their religious ideals are, after all, 
the almost unsurmountable walls between 
them and us. 

2. We do not know them and have not 
made any serious effort to know them. 
The various races, nationalities and tribes 
come from widely different environments, 
and even the nationalities most closely 
related have separate cultural develop- 
ment. 

8. We do not as a whole care for them 
very much. There is absent from our 
feeling towards them the divine passion, 
and there is present in a larger degree 
than we admit, a strong prejudice against 
those who are racially distinguishable 
from us. 

4, We ourselves, have lost in some de- 
gree the ruggedness and the force of char- 
acter, those prominent traits which made 
the old New Englander the dominant per- 
sonality of America, and which made it 
possible to accomplish this task of agsim- 
ilation before which we now tremble and 
almost despair. 


It seems to me that I need not make 
any serious effort to prove my points; 
but shall rather proceed at once to suggest 
some remedies and, if possible, forecast 
the future. 

That the immigrant of today is an alien 
in a stronger sense than his predecessors 
is certainly patent; yet I should say that 
many large and influential groups are 
nearer to us than we think, and at least 
offer some point of contact. We have 
something in common with even those 
groups which are furthest from us, and 
they are our kinsmen in those things 
which in time will disclose themselves to 
us; but we must speedily make an earnest 
effort to know them. 

The Church and its ministry face today 
a far different New England as well as a 
far different America from that which 
they faced twenty-five years ago. Not 
only because men are thinking differently 
and have different ideals, but because they 
are different; consequently the churches 
must without delay awaken to the fact 
that they must at once address themselves 
to solving a new and a large problem. 
The first thing to do is to know the people 
who make the problem. I wish to pre- 
sent here two definite propositions which 
it seems to me are so simple and plain 
that they may immediately be put into 
operation. The first refers to our sem- 
inaries, the second to the churches. 


THE DUTY OF THE SEMINARIES 


Nearly all the ministers whom I have 
met, who are face to face with the preb- 
lem, confess their inability to solve it; in 
fact, they do not know how even to face 
it with any bravery or skill. They know 
fairly well, or think they know the prob- 
lems of theology, they have for three 
years studied how to approach the Bible 
in the proper scientific spirit, often to be 
sure without touching the heart of the 
Bible, and they have learned that a ser- 
mon begins with an introduction and ends 
with a conclusion. All this in a measure 
was their heritage. Some were more 
fortunate than others in being touched 
by the personality of a great teacher who 
endowed them with a noble passion and 
who taught them the spirit of the He- 
brew prophets, while he was teaching 
them Hebrew roots. But upon the-hu- 
man problem which awaited them little 
light was thrown, and they stepped into 
@ modern parish as upon unknown terri- 
tory. No doubt they knew much about 
the Anglo-Saxon and his history, but the 
New England village with its Slav, Latin, 
Greek and Lithuanian is to them terra 
incognita. 

So unimportant has this whole matter 
seemed to our seminary faculties, that 
even in those seminaries which maintain 
foreign departments, our American stu- 
dents have learned nothing about it in 
any systematic way, indeed they scarcely 
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know of its existence. For instance, at 
Oberlin it is possible to know the differ- 
ent Slavic peoples at their best, to learn 
something of their separate histories, and 
above all else, at least a little of their 
language. Yet how many American stu- 
dents have availed themselves of this 
opportunity? Very, very few. 

The minister of any church who knows 
the Slav and who knows him sympathet- 
ically, who can speak but a few words in 
his vernacular or who has learned to read 
the New Testament in his language, has 
advanced farther toward the solving of 
the Slav problem than the native, con- 
verted Slav, who may be accused by his 
compatriots of treason to his people or of 
being in the business of preaching for the 
money there is in it. 

Every seminary ought to be able to dis- 
close to its students the modern Jew; 
they know Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, or 
at least they did know them before they 
‘belonged to the family of the myths; but 
the modern Jew, who is very much of a 
reality, they do not know. The same 
thing is true of every nationality which 
is represented in such large numbers as 
to create a problem. I am acquainted 
with a Lithuanian within a stone’s throw 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, who 
is in sympathy with its ideals and who in 
a talk or two would illumine a dark prob- 
jem which looks more menacing because 
we do not know it. Within a radius of 
one hundred miles of that seminary, the 
whole problem of the immigrant could 
be studied in all its phases, and the men 
who show aptitude could be chosen as the 
leaders and teachers of others. Such men 
ought to be sent to Cracow, Warsaw, 
Palermo, Sparta, Wilna and Kashan; to 
study the people in their homes, and to 
discover their special virtues and vices 
which do not easily disclose themselves 
to us over here. From among such men 
might come our great leaders in the mis- 
sionary enterprises among these people. 

Nearly every seminary sends some espe- 
cially bright men to Berlin or Leipsic, into 
an atmosphere which at the present time 
is both chilling and killing. Far better re- 
sults even from the cultural standpoint 
could be obtained from the course I pro- 
pose, than from the one now pursued. 


A RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ENTIRE 
CHURCH 


Let me say emphatically, I believe with 
all my heart that the problem cannot be 
loaded upon the shoulders of a few con- 
verted foreigners; but that it must be 
borne, first by the ministry and then by 
the Church. So then, the Church must 
study the problem at its very gates; put 
definite purpose into its missionary so- 
cieties and into its men’s and women’s 
clubs. There is no richer territory any 
where for social study than in the New 
England towns of today, and nowhere is 
there a richer result obtainable for the 
kingdom, than at our very doors. 

I venture to say that there is not in 
New England a church strategically situ- 
ated, which could not by carefully study- 
ing the situation, discover both men and 
women among these alien nationalities 
and races, ready to reveal themselves and 
to receive that revelation of which we are 
in so large a measure the repository. It 
is not a question of book stady nor of 
plans of study, it’is*simply a’ qhestion 


whether we care to know and take upon 
ourselves the obligations of that knowl- 
edge so easily gained. 

The settlements of our great cities are 
studying the problem and are applying 
the remedy. They are studying their 
constituency, they go abroad to study it, 
and they do take upon themselves the 
consequences of the knowledge thus ob- 


. tained. 


AUXILIARY FORCES 


While I am writing this, there lies be- 
fore me that most inspiring of all social 
magazines, Charities and The Commons. 
In it are two articles worth reading, 
not only for the valuable material which 
they contain, but for the revelation of 
the method and spirit underlying that 
one method of redemptive work. 

One of these articles is entitled, The 
Sources of Our Slavic Immigration, and 
was written by Miss Emily C. Balch, a 
social worker, who sympathetically and 
scientifically records the results of first- 
hand investigations among the different 
Slavic groups abroad. The other is on 
The Value of Festivals, a study of how 
to reach the foreigners by using their 
own historic and religious events for that 
purpose. I cannot see why the Church 
should not take full advantage of the 
suggestions contained in both these 
articles. 


THE DIVINE PASSION THE ONE ESSENTIAL 


Of course, for all such work the Church 
needs the divine passion for men; a pas- 
sion more easily maintained at a distance 
than at close range; a passion now being 
tested as it never was tested before. How 
we shall renew the ancient fires, I do not 
know, and if I knew it would be profitless 
to tell. That passion is a gift, it is given 
for the asking and New England Congre- 
gationalists do not need me to disclose it. 

I wish to say only two things in closing. 
With that passionate faith will come 
back the strength to do these miracles. 
We shall find the way and we shall have 
the power. That power is latent in you 
or rather, dormant; you are giants still 
but you do not know it. 

Lastly, if you do not recover your 
strength you are doomed; for Rome, 
with her single, and Byzantium with her 
double cross, will supplant the meeting 
house steeple in the next generation. 

Already Rome rules the cities; how 
long will it be before she rules the state? 
how long before she rules the nation? 

The struggle is or, and we must bring 
into the fight more faith, more prayer 
and above all more sacrifice than the fol- 
lowers of the pope and the patriarchs. 

Even if you think my fears unfounded, 
there is only one alternative and it is 
this; that unbelief, embodied in a ma- 
terialistic social democracy or anarchy, 
will dominate the ideals of men. 

It is true that thousands and tens of 
thousands of these foreigners have fallen 
away from their faith; but are they com- 
ing to us? Many of them would come if 
we knew them and they knew us and the 
spirit which animates us. But they do 
not know us and the best in us, even as 
we do not know them; and there lies the 
peril, and there the key to the solution of 
the problem. 

I cannot close this series without a word 
of gratitude for my experiencés ‘at North- 
fiéld, and on the unnamed hill; for my 
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comrades on my quest, awheel and afoot ; 
to that consecrated Christian pastor who 
holds watch on the hillside among his 
quiet Quaker folk; to those noble sons 
of a noble father, who are carrying for- 
ward a work which no human criticism 
can harm, for it is “founded upon a 
rock.” 

Let me speak also a word of apology if 
here and there in my quest I have uttered 
aught which may hurt any of those dis- 
ciples of the Master who, each in his own 
way, is looking forward to the time when 
the kingdom of heaven shall come down 
upon the earth. 

Somewhere between extremes lies the 
middle road, and blessed is he who can 
descend by this road into the valley, 
where his work awaits him. 





Securing Situations for Destitute 
Earthquake Sufferers 


BY CONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER, BERKELEY, 
CAL. 


Soon after the earthquake I undertook to 
lend a hand in conneetion with a “‘ Free Em- 
ployment Bureau for Women” in Oakland. 
It was managed by a band of the Oakland 
ladies, greatly aided by Miss Plunket, whose 
employment office has been known for years, 
all up and down this coast. She said at first, 
**T only ask you all not to be sentimental, but 
merely businesslike’; and in the days that 
followed, she has been a liberal education. 
She often says to an applicant, “‘ You can’t 
get a place unless you are tidy.” 

We begin by registering the applicant’s 
name, address and what she wants to do. 
Then we ask, “If you can’t get that, what 
else can you do?” They are generally plucky, 
with no woes to rehearse or tears to shed. 
One woman told me she had heard she must 
try anything, so, though she was a nurse, she 
would try second work; and that is the gen- 
eral spirit shown. We have been greatly 
helped by the application of the California 
Cannery for 500 girls to work for them; alto- 
gether, in the first week, we placed 800. 

Here, too, as in the other sad things con- 
nected with the disaster, there were bits of 
fun. One stenographer came, attired in long 
gloves and general airs. She drawled and 
tapped her foot. Draping herself over my 
desk, she would linger awhile every day, re- 
fusing everything offered her, genteelly bored. 
I tried to send her to China, where the Pacific 
Mail Company wanted a stenographer; and I 
tried to send her to Nevada. Finally she dis- 
appeared, just as I was about to show her the 
matrimonial offer of a man who wrote uz: 
“Send mea wife. 1’ll marry them as soon as 
they arrive, provided they prove satisfactory.” 

Another queer case was a buxom woman, 
in “‘dressy’’ mourning, who belonged to the 
class we nicknamed “‘ Refu-jews.”’ She told 
me haughtily: ‘‘ What I want is different from 
most. I have a perfect knowledge of the 
world; have traveled much; I can chaperone 
a young girl who wishes to go abroad, or take 
care of the children of a widower.” I wrote 
all this down soberly, and said, ‘“* There hasn’t 
been much call for that, but the market may 
look up.” 

For the most part, aside from the “old 
stagers,” they are a very appealing set of 
women who come to us. Those I chiefly 
dreaded were the decrepit ones, willing but 
so obviously undesirable. One day, a bald 
and toothless cook I had had much on my 
mind came to me and threw her arms around 
me, saying: “‘ Put down this address for me 
quick, dear. I’ve got a,place. Thank. God!, 
l’ye, got a place.’’ 

Another, as I wrote her application, heard 
chairs moved overhead and broke out into low 
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but passionate prayer, much to my embarrass- 
ment. ‘ What’s the matter?’’ I asked her, 
and she whispered, ‘“ Another earthquake.” 

One said to me: ‘' I’ve got on three dresses 


and this heavy cape—all the clothes I own in 
the world. All I want is a place where I can 
take off some of my clothes and be comforta- 
ble. I’m roasted.’’ 





Rev. Judson 
By Rev. Albert 


Bearing the name of the great mission- 
ary hero, Dr. Smith was all his life happy 
in being thus continually reminded of the 
lofty ideal of Christian manhood which his 
godly parents cherished. More and more 
as the years went on, he recognized and 
often publicly confessed that incalculable 
blessings came to him in childhood and 
manhood because his parents had an un- 
conquerable faith in the covenant keeping 
God, and a joyous and passionate devotion 
to the world-conquering Christ. Thus in 
his youth and in his maturity he was a 
man of convictions. His long-continued 
study of the lessons of history confirmed 
his early faith, and during the many years 
he devoted to the successful guidance of 
our youth in sacred learning his warning 
trumpet gave no uncertain sound. To 
the last his former pupils, pastors and 
missionaries, loved to greet him, and to 
feel again the inspiration of his exuberant 
life, a life so hid with Christ in God that 
he knew no discouragement, no doubt, no 
fear. 

Why was he so impassioned and buoyant 
in public address, so eloquent and capti- 
vating? He knew there is one thing, and 
only one, going on here on this planet— 
‘God is in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, and has committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation.” ‘‘ For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.’’ 

It was this that empowered him for 
that magnificent marshaling and manag- 
ing of the leading forces of Christendom 
in the great Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference in New York in 1900. As chair- 
man of the general committee he said, 
‘*We are here to draw out in some detail 
the story of Christ’s advancing kingdom, 
a record more thrilling and more signifi- 
cant than any epic which man has pro- 
duced or the thought of man has con- 
ceived.”’ 

He hailed the marvelous transforma- 
tions going on in unevangelized lands as 
the natural results of evangelizing in the 
name of Christ. When he returned from 
China, a lady said to him, “Dr. Smith, 
you seem to stand on higher ground than 
ever.”” Of course he did. He had seen 
a resplendent form walking in the midst 
of the golden candlesticks proving, by the 
matchless trophies of his transforming 
grace, that all power is given unto him. 
In this courageous, exultant mood he was 
entirely sane. 

He was familiar indeed with the timid 
school of our time. He knew the claims 
made in the name of modern thought, 
that the world has waited in vain till now 
to gain some solid basis for religious faith, 
and is waiting still. He was well read in 
the literature of those who are all uncer- 
tain whether there is any gospel yet, or 
whether we can find an evangel equal to 
our needs. But these teachers did not 
affect his faith one particle. He had no 
controversy with them. He was an irenic 
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man and simply went on his way with 
his God given message. 

Read Dr. Smith’s course of lectures on 
Missions given at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Indeed the archives of the 
Board contain many statesmanlike papers 
by Dr. Smith and by other secretaries, 
from Drs. Worcester and Evarts and An- 
derson down, evincing a comprehension 
of God’s plan, a foresight concerning the 
unfoldings of that plan, which the prog- 
ress of events is fulfilling in a wonderful 
way. The stupendous facts that he who 
made man himself became man and tasted 
death for every man, is so exalting the 
sacredness of man, his right to civil and 
religious liberty, that all lands are in 
tumult hasting the day when the world 
around, men shall confess the truth, 
‘‘One is your Master and all ye are 
brethren.”’ 

In exigencies arising in these agitations 
again and again it has been needful for 
the officers of the Board to visit Washing- 
ton for conference concerning complica- 
tions with various foreign governments, 
as of Germany, Turkey and China. In 
these delicate offices Dr. Smith’s knowl- 
edge and wisdom have had conspicuous 
share. 

To sit for several hours every Tuesday 
for a score of years in the Prudential 
Committee by the side of such a man of 
vision, to hear him and his associates tell 
of the stately goings forth of the Son of 
Man ia the regions beyond, to mark the 
tender affection of the foreign secretary 
for the noble men and women who have 
turned their backs on all schemes for ad- 
vancement in the home land, and in their 
work and in their personal fortunes are 
shut up to Him as the organ through 
whom the throbbing of their hearts is to 
find response in the love and zeal of the 
home churches, to leave those sessions 
week after week in close converse with 
the secretary and with the late Rev. Drs. 
John O. Means, A. C. Thompson and E. B. 
Webb, as we sought our adjacent homes, 
has been an experience beyond expres- 
sion, enlightening and exalting. 

So it was to be the pastor of the church 
where Dr. Smith’s membership illustrated 
and illuminated our theories of Christian 
service and impulse. So it was to know 
him in another world, the world of his 
home life. His face told the story there, 
that classic face, glowing in every line 
with thoughtful regard for each and all, 
lighting with sparkling humor, with bril- 


liant flashes of poetic sentiment, inter- sam 


preting his heart, as all found refresh- 
ment, solace and cheer from the ready 
utterance of his kind and wise lips. 

It is a sore bereavement that removes 
within a few months from that home the 
father and the mother, and from the mis- 
sionary work the senior foreign secretary 
of the American Board, and the president 
of the Woman’s Board. But their great- 
est joy here—the service of their Master 
—was but the foretaste of their greater 
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present joy, for to each that Master has 
now said, ‘‘I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 





Women Students at Silver Bay 


The fourteenth Eastern student conference 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
held at Silver Bay, Lake George, June 22 to 
July 3, was attended by 750 delegates from 
eighty four schools and colleges of the United 
States and Canada. Each day’s program in- 
cluded mission study and Bible classes, college, 
preparatory school, alumnz and missionary 
conferences and platform meetings both morn- 
ing and evening. 

The Bible classes were led by Prof. W. W. 
White, D. D., of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School in New York, Prof. John H. Strong of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rev. C. A. R. 
Janvier of Philadelphia, and Miss Janet Mc- 
Cook of New York. Among the speakers at 
the platform meetings were Rev. Messrs. Stan- 
ley White and Floyd W. Tomkins, Messrs. 
H. W. Hicks and Robert E. Speer, Misses 
Esther Anderson, Bertha Condé and Ruth 
Paxson, national secretaries of the Y. W.C. A., 
Rev. J. Campbell White and Mrs. C. M. Ben- 
nett of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Trips to Ticonderoga, mountain. climbing 
and athletic meets furnished recreation for 
each afternoon. College Day found every 
loyal college girl decorated with the colors 
dearest to her, and the guests and leaders of 
the conference, who reviewed the long pro- 
cession, listened for two hours to the special 
songs of each college represented. The Cana- 
dian delegation, bearing aloft a large British 
flag (afterwards presented to Silver Bay) and 
singing Three Cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue, breught every patriotic American to her 
feet to join in hearty applause. 

During the last two days of the conference 
continuous meetings for prayer were held 
from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M. in one of the smaller 
halls on the grounds. Delegates came and 
went as they pleased and most of the time 
was spent in silent prayer. The inspiration 
of those hours was wonderfully manifest in 
the large meetings and personal conferences. 
A number of small groups met daily to con- 
sider various phases of association work in 
the colleges and to pray for this work as well 
as for the conference. 

As compared with previous gatherings the 
student conference of 1906 will be remembered 
as one in which intercessory prayer was given 
a large place, and in which many wonderful 
answers to prayer were received. Definite 
life decisions were made, the influence of 
which will be felt in our Eastern colleges 
during the coming year. 8. SCO. 


Unneedful Ugliness 


There is nothing in machinery, there is 
nothing in embankments and railways 
and iron bridges and engineering devices 
to oblige them to be ugly. Ugliness is 
the measure of imperfection; a thing of 
human making is for the most part ugly 
in proportion to the poverty of its con- 
structive thought, to the failure of its 

roducer fully to grasp the purpose of its 
Caen. Everything to which men con- 
tinue to give thought and attention, 
which they make and remake in the 
e direction, with a continuing desire 
to do as well as nw A can, grows beauti- 
ful inevitably. Things made by man- 
kind under modern conditions are ugly, 

rimarily because our social organization 
ugly, Secnuae we live in an atmosphere 
of snatch and uncertainty, and do every- 
thing in an underbred, strenuous manner. 
This is the misfortune of machinery, and 
not its fault. Art, like some beautiful 
plant, lives on its atmosphere, and when 
the atmosphere is good it will grow every- 
where, and when it is bad, nowhere.— 
From Wells’s A Modern Utopia (Charles 
Scribner's Sons). 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Corner Anniversary 


EAR CORNERERS: 


When The Congregation- 
alist had its splendid ‘‘an- 
niversary number” four 
months ago, I said to my- 
self, We ought to have 
an anniversary celebra 
tion too. Looking in the 
first volume of my Corner 
Scrap-books, I find that 
this is the very week to 
have it! For the first 
& cutting in the book is 
dated July 15, 1886—rah, 
rah, rah, did you know that we were 
twenty years old? 

I have been asked less than a thousand 
times—certainly more than a hundred— 
what was the beginning of the ‘‘ Corner.” 
It will be proper, I think, on this birth- 
day occasion, to answer the question. In 
a forgotten pigeonhole, not long ago, I 
stumbled upon an old memorandum pad 
which I used while serving in the edi- 
torial office during the summer of 1886. 
On one leaf, sand wiched in between pages 
of blue-penciled ©’s which some child 
had made for me, was this entry: ‘‘Chil- 
dren: Letter Corner for them?” First 
came—in addition to occasional unsigned 
‘“‘Thises and Thatses,” as we called them 
—a few letters to the children in Miss 
Dyer’s department for ‘‘Our Young Peo- 
pie.” 

In previous years contributions to that 
department had been made under nom de 
plumes, as Agur, Waban, Quoddy and 
quite often, Pater. With the new series, 
I signed straight out, Martin, but ven- 
tured to prefix the “‘ Mr.,”’ with the feel- 
ing that it would be nice for the chil- 
dren thus to address their return letters. 
The first article, July 15, was headed 
‘ Bomby,”’ followed irregularly by ‘‘Two 
Elephants,” ‘‘Two Fools,’ ‘‘Two rail- 
road Stories.’”’ At last, Mr. Managing 
Editor Richardson consenting, a start 
was made in a letter about ‘‘ Cow-boys ”— 
one met in the Indian Territory—asking 
that if there were any cow-boys in New 
England nowadays they would perhaps 
“write and tell me.”’ 


THE FIRST CORNERERS 


The next letter (Nov. 11) was boldly 
headed “Conversation Corner,” and sug- 
gested that the children meet there “‘every 
other week,”’ with reports or ??? about 
anything which interested them. A letter 
from a boy ffiend, reporting his rabbits 
and asking about Angora cats was used 
asa starter. A telegraph boy appeared 
as I was writing and was asked about the 
inventor of the telegraph, whose name 
was the same as his own—and so the Cor- 
ner began. Soit has gone on for all these 
twenty years in this same simple, matter 
of fact way, boys and girls telling or ask- 
ing about practical things in their every- 
day life at home. In 1887 we began to 
meet weekly; from the corner column in 
the old ‘‘blanket’”’ form we had in 1892 
a whole page of the new form. We had 
one letter in the first Corner; running 
over the indexes of my volumes I find 
that we have printed since nearly five 
thousand letters; those not printed—but 
received and answered—would add many 
more, perhaps twenty thousand in all. 


How well I remember those early cor- 
respondents—Walter M , Willie G. of East 
Windsor Hill, Frank C. and Reuben W. 
of Hampshire County, Nathan and Lucy 
H. of Franklin County, ‘‘ John Hiram, a 
young naturalist,”” Douglass B. of Vir- 
ginia, John C. of New Ipswich, Deen R. 
from Lake Superior, the C. boys of Fitch- 
burg, Harold C. of Rhode Island, Mal. 
com M. of Washington and Maine and 
‘all over,”” Emma W. of West Brattle- 
boro, Jessie R. of Seattle, Mafra W. of 
Kentucky, Sadie O. from nearer home, 
Eva M., who asked a ? about the ark, 
and Sarah Noah, who was introduced to 
answer it, and who often had something 
to say in those days. Somewhat later 
came Thomas B., Hamilton M., Kings- 
ley B., Ned H., Leroy B., Carl P., Carl and 
Glen B. of Iowa, John K , John T., another 
John T., Theodore P., Roger D., Joseph 
F., Ray H., Hugh R., Mary D., and Mary 
B. C., and Mary K., and “little Martha 
(X) W., her mark,” and Rose W., and 
Abbie W., and Nina Z.; I could write off 
a@ hundred other familiar names! 

I think with special interest of the 
home missionary children in the far 
West, like the H.’s in Dakota and the 
C.’s in Missouri (of whom Mr. Puddefoot 
first told us), also of the many bright 
foreign missionary children in the far 
East, in Africa, in China, in Japan, the 
P.’s on the Black Sea, others in Mardin, 
Cesarea, Tarsus, with Ned P. and John 
R. in Micronesia, and the Morning Star 
children, sending back to us rays of 
light, where’er they sail! 

I wonder where all those children are 
now—most of them children no longer! 
That cowboy in the Indian Territory 
afterward wrote a letter to the Corner 
and lately his children did the same from 
the new state of Oklahoma. The tele- 
graph boy I recently recognized in a 
business man with whom I was trading. 
Some are ministers, lawyers, doctors, ed- 
itors, teachers or useful business men. 
I see the names of many in college cat- 
alogues, or in lists of graduates (I always 
look for magna cum laude anf summa 
cum laude), and the “‘ young naturalist” 
represents ‘‘Biology” on the faculty of 
a great New England college. Reports 
from some I get most pleasantly by way 
of wedding announcements, five or six 
received during this merrie month of 
June in which I write, including that 
very first Cornerer! Several certificates 
have been issued to children of early 
members, and some of these Cornerers 
of the second generation are represented 
in the recent “Children’s Sayings ”’—of 
course their sayings would be bright! 
I meet these past members in all sorts 
of strange ways, one curious instance be- 
ing when lately a young gentleman and his 
sister from a Rocky Mountain State on 
their way to enter college and seminary 
chanced to call at my house to make an 
inquiry. Their names seemed familiar, 
and I soon handed them their early letters 
asking if they recognized their auto- 
graphs, greatly to their bewilderment! 

Some, alas, of these young friends—and 
probably the number is larger than I 
know—have passed away in the bright 
promise of youth; I think of them with 
a sigh, but too sacred to speak of are the 
hopes that steal over one in connection 


with the life which is to come—which has 
already come to them! 


WRITERS AND SUBJECTS 


While speaking of writers, I must note 
some of the honored correspondents seen 
from time to time on our pages, such as 
Ben: Perley Poore, Charles Carleton Cof- 
fin, Dr. J. H. Trumbull, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edward Everett Hale, Samuel F. 
Smith (about ‘“‘ America”’), Justice Brewer, 
Gail Hamilton, Capt. C. C. Duncan of ‘‘In- 
nocents Abroad,” and others in home and 
foreign lands; their answers, sometimes 
about their own writings, always gave us 
glimpses of their kind hearts. 

I am sure some of the subjects of our 
‘*‘Conversation”’ will be remembered, as 
Angora cats, Isle of Man cats, ‘“‘ Let the 
old cat die’’ [O dear, the old cats that Mr. 
Martin smuggled into the Corner never 
did die!—D. F.]; Inventions; Blackstone 
and Middlesex Canals; Lighthouses ; Con- 
tinental money; Pieces of eight; Origin 
of $ mark; Leap year; True end of the 
century; Washington’s cherry-tree ; Bald- 
win apple-tree; Vacation reports; Old 
games; Tailor’s goose; Great Bells of the 
world, and a thousand and one others. 
[Error: there were 3,000 and 3 by actual 
count.—D. F.] 


HOBBIES 


Perhaps these were the most instruc- 
tive subjects of all! Making scrap-books 
and keeping account-books, which I know 
started many children in both; collec- 
tions of stamps, post-marks, shells, birds’ 
eggs, minerals, names of locomotives, 
the stamp ‘‘fad”’ being the most endur- 
ing. We issued a ‘‘ Corner Scrap. Book,”’ 
too, distributing two editions, with certifi- 
cates and sheets of Corner pictures bound 
in with them. 

There was one other Hobby, more use- 
ful than all—of course I mean D. F. 
He attained his name and his fame by 
persisting in not printing another line— 
however important it was—after the page 
was full, whereupon I called him the 
Despotic Foreman. Besides this prej- 
udice you can judge how I was affected 
by those frequent bracketed remarks, 
signed by his initials, which of course 
he always had opportunity to insert after 
I had read the proof, and in which he 
always seemed to delight to get some 
turn on me—but we will let all that pass. 
And I will frankly say at this aniversary 
time that, despite these animosities, D. F. 
is a real good fellow, and if I had my . 
way I would put his picture on this page, 
as I did once—when he was off at his 
summer cabin for the afternoon! 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


With the new form of paper, we in- 
troduced embellishments for our page by 
way of initial cuts, the first being an old 
bald-headed man in spectacles, inclosed 
in a big D—in imitation, I always sus- 
pected, of Peter Parley’s picture when 
S. G. Goodrich was comparatively a 
young man! The D was soon changed 
to a big M, whose sharp point pierced 
the man’s neck, and this again—after we 
had an “alphabet series’? of Corners, 
beginning with the successive letters— 
into a sailboat, the ALPHABET, with 
the old man in the stern, holding the 
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mainsheet. This was ‘the old Captain,” 
who served a long time as our dispatch- 
bearer, always appearing mysteriously 
from strange expeditions, until his tragic 
shipwreck near D. F.’s shore-cabin (re- 
ported by D. F. only), after which the 
boat seemed to have been refitted, for 
you remember a Corner boy (whose name 
was in the Transcript last night as re- 
ceiving an advanced degree) and I saw 
her off Clark’s Island one summer, her 
name changed to the ‘26!’ 

Then we had the ‘‘continuous story”’ 
of Kitty Clover and of his rival, ‘‘The 
General,’”’ in the office, with Mr. Bridg- 
man’s ‘* Bonnie.Joli’’ sandwiched in, and 
I know not what other cats—O yes, there 
was Mr. Whittemore’s handsome dog 
‘*Pan,” looking into a box for a sus- 
pected cat! 


‘‘HELPING THE OTHER FELLOW”’ 


This factor of the Corner life deserves 
special mention. It began, I think, when 
some of you asked what you could do 
with your papers after reading them. 
Places were found them, and in 1889 I 
began keeping a list of home missionary 
and other families, with names of those 
supplying them on opposite page. This 
was called the G. R. A. N. D. book— 
Good Reading and Newspaper Depart- 
ment. In it are the names of over one 
hundred families furnished by you with 
our paper, or the Youth’s Companion or 
some other, I do not know for how long. 
Then followed the sending, through 
‘*Barna Snow,”’ two Seamen’s Libraries 
on foreign ships, a Fresh Air fund for 
Mr. Waldron, a bit toward the mountain 
chapel in Ordu on the Black Sea and the 
Harriet Newell Fund, and a small fund 
invested for the education of little El- 
enchie Tsilka, the child born in captivity, 
whose story has been so often told by 
Miss Ellen M. Stone. 

Nor must we forget the touching ap- 
peal of Helen Keller—who began to write 
to us when ten years old—to help ‘‘edu- 
cate Tommy Stringer, so as to bring light 
and music into his mind and soul.”” Then 
we kept Aram and Vahan a year in school 
in Galatia—you remember their picture 
as they rode in saddlebags on a man’s 
back—and later helped provide for Arme- 
nian orphans at time of the massacres. 
Then the story of the New York child 
praying and saving for her “heathen girl 
Florence,’? whom we at last found under 
her Japanese name of O Hana San, the 
Flower Girl, in Okayama Orphan Asylum. 
(But what has become of Kathrina who 
started this benefaction?) With this is 
associated a similar support in the Bom- 
bay Blind Home of David, the sweet 
singer, Vinayek, and Hira, the diamond. 

Would you like to see the list of Cor- 
ner gifts which I have condensed from 
the Corner records? It shows how much 
children can do in twenty years, and do 
it easily and heartily. 








OO TANNING ie ice vcccis sesvonsocesscicose $40.00 
DROGR BP PERG. . .ccccccccccvcssceccvecess 22.06 
Ordu Chapel, Turkey......... aepbneerevddcecsobes 3.25 
Armenian orphans, time of massacres.......... 110.00 
For the Galatian twins in the saddiebags...... 14.30 
Harriet Newell Fund...........cccccseee.seeecees 5.50 
Stock invested in Morn: | RRS RSS 5.00 
Elenchie Tsilka’s Education Fund... oe 5.00 
ct) in Okayama Asylum...................+ 138.49 
Bombay BIE: n00s vdncnnennpecoanencsooesseces 156.43 
EAS COMTI Ls vere boc 00cb cd coctbsiense cocccccedses 183.26 
Pomiuk Cot, by Cornerers............. $1,301.44 
By others for Dr. Grenfell through 

the COPMER, pws. -essedpopoereeeeees-» 1,199.45 
2,500.89 
$3,184.17 


CHILDREN WE ARE HELPING NOW 


The two cases which continue to com- 
mand our special interest are those of the 
Northern and Southern cots. One name, 
Pomiuk (Pom i-ook), tells the first story 
which has been truly called a “ provi 
dential romance ’—that a little waif of | 
a walrus-eating heathen Eskimo boy 
should come from the far North of Lab. 




















— 


ontis 





In Labrador Hospital | 


rador to the World’s Fair at Chicago, to ' 
be described and pictured for you in the 
Corner, and then go away back again, a 
helpless little cripple—but in God’s provi- 
dence to be rescued in a most remarkable 
manner as he lay dying on the Nachvak 
Beach, and spared to become a bright, 
happy Christian boy in the Deep Sea 
Mission Hospital—your loving, grateful 
friend and protégé, Gabriel Pomiuk. That 
introduced Dr. Grenfell to the United 
States and led to all the wide and gener- | 
ous interest in his great work in the' 


] | 





Little Clara in Southern Hospital 


Northland, by which thousands are cured 
and helped and blessed. Pomiuk was 
taken home by the Good Shepherd who 
sought for him until He found him, but in 
his place are other crippled Labrador 
orphans—Dr. Grenfell sends us this pic- 
ture of three of Gabriel’s successors 
whom we may care for, in hospital or 
orphanage, by our annual donation. 

The other picture shows our “little 
Clara,”’ the Southern cripple. At times 
she is released from the plaster jacket 
and, as you see; is now out: onthe hos- 
pital lawn. Our wishes go out for ‘her 
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all this hot summer, when the hospital 
is closed and she will be with her sick 
mother, and perhaps have trolley rides! 
Did I tell you that she sent me last Feb- 
ruary as her valentine a bit of card, with 
a heart rudely made of red silk and these 
words within it, I LOVE YOO. I would 
rather have that than a letter from the 
Queen of Norway! 


ONE OTHER CORNER ASSET 


I feel sure that the ‘‘ Conversation ”’ of 
the Cornerers has tended to make good 
character. We have always tried to set- 
tle every matter by conscience and the 
law of right. Whatever the problem, as 
to keeping the Sabbath, as to honesty 
in little things, as to such debatable prac- 
tices as card-playing or betting or smok- 


, ing, our ? has been—Is tt right? Is it 


according to the Golden Rule? I believe 
our Corner sign leads us one step farther. 
It bids us ask, seek, learn—ask wisdom 
from God, seek help from the Divine 
Helper, learn of Christ, the Great Teacher. 
A boy with whom I became acquainted in 
@ summer vacation wrote me not long 
ago a glad letter: 

I wish to tell you about the important step I 
have taken. I have decided to take Christ 


into my life. The Spirit of God, I believe, 
moved me to do it, and Iam a different boy! 


THE OLD FOLKS 


About ten years ago we found so many 
them watching us on the outside, and 
often putting in a word, the editors al- 
lowed us another full column, first called 
the Corner Scrap.book, then given up 
altogether to their letters and questions. 
They have helped us to ask and learn and 
give. One instance only of the latter: a 
sad case came up of a life-long and help. 
less cripple, which could not well be put 
in the Corner. A list of twelve of our 
‘devout women ’”’ was made, and the let. 
ter sent around to each. They became an 


| apostolic band in doing the Master’s work, 


and soon a wheel-chair, an adjustable bed, 
and all the comforts of a home were sent 
to the shut-in in her far-off state, and her 
life changed to one of joy. Three of the 
Twelve are not now on my roll—they have 
gone where the Master is, but their works 
do follow them. How much old folks or 
young folks can do when they imitate 
Him who went about doing good! 


ONE MORE WORD 
And I willmakeit short. Ihave noticed 


' that another anniversary comes also this 


week, one which, strange though it seems. 
to me, takes me across the boundary line 
to the side of the ‘‘Old Folks!” You 
may think of me as spending it, and the 
vacation following it,.in fhy dear little 
native town in the hill-country, search- 
ing for the play-resorts of my boyhood, 
the “‘Hi-spy tree,’’ the schoolhouse “on 
the green,” the swimming-place at the 
‘**Red Rocks,” the maples we waded across 
to climb and—harder perhaps than all to 
find—any of the boys who played with 
me there! I am sure the double anniver-. 
sary is a good time for me to lay down. 
the Corner pen and ‘‘rest awhile.’’ 

So I wish you all an affectionate Good- 
By. Shall we not keep up for a little 
time at least the two cots, one in mem- 


ory of Gabriel-Pomiuk in Dr. Grenfell’s. 


land, the other for ‘“‘little Clara ’”’ in the 
Southland? If you care to help in this, 
send to me at my home address, Andover, 
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Mass, where you could also send any 
personal letters, which, to tell the truth, 
I hope once in a while to get from you. 
(All anonymous letters should be sent to 
D. F.) When I have time to finish index- 
ing the Corner volumes, with all your 
printed letters, I plan to deposit them in 
the Congregational Library, as also the 
Corner Cabinet, which you gave to me, 
and in which are kept Ollie C.’s mounted 
horned toad and many other things, his- 
torical relics, scientific specimens, etc. 
One sincere regret I have—that so many 
children’s letters (and Old Folks’s too) 
are still in the Drawer unprinted for lack 
of room—do excuse me! 

Keep the sign of the ? still in your 
mind and life, asking, seeking, learning— 
“and don’t forget to pray.’’ Good-By, 
boys and girls ; Good-By, Old Folks ; Good- 
By, office friends; Good-By, proof. read- 
ers ; Good. By, Library ; Good-By, elevator 
boys; Good-By, D. F.! 


Me: Maer) 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Traction Problem 


This is now in a fair way to be settled after 
being discussed for ten years. Convinced at 
last that the hope for immediate municipal 
ownership has been growing weaker, Mayor 
Dunne has finally granted the companies the 
privilege of trolleyizing their roads. It was 
not granted a moment too soon for the tunnels 
must be lowered before the end of the year 
and the traction companies are the proper 
parties tolower them. The council to please 
the mayor has made some changes in the 
authorizing of the Mueller certificates, and a 
test case has been made to determine their 
legality. But the mayor and his friends have 
discovered that it will require more than $75,- 
000,000, the amount of these certificates, even 
if sold at par, to purchase and equip the roads. 
It is understood that improvements are to be 
made by the traction companies under the 
supervision of the city if that is desired, and 
that when the city takes over the roads, if 
that time ever comes, it shall pay the actual 
cost of these improvements, What the people 
want is not municipal ownership, but the best 
possible street car service. With a vote in 
favor of ownership nearly 90,000 less than at 
a previous election, and a vote with a re- 
spectable majority against any attempt on the 
part of the city to run the cars, it looks as if 
the municipal ownership question were deemed 
of far less importance than satisfactory serv- 
ice. 





Trouble in the School Board 

There are two parties in the Board of Educa- 
tion, one that of federation, which favors the 
unionizing of the teachers and close affiliation 
with labor unions, the other which opposes 
the formation of unions among the teachers 
on the ground that they are public servants 
and have no more right than policemen or fire- 
men to enter these unions. The federation 
party has long opposed Superintendent Cooley, 
who has brought the schools up toa high grade 
of excellence. He has insisted that teachers 
be promoted on the ground of efficiency and 
not because of political inflaence or because 
members of a union. In a recent effort on the 
part of the federationists to prevent his re- 
election Mr. Cooley was victorious. But the 
federationists are now fighting for the intro- 
duction of text-books printed by union iabor, 
and are opposing those recommended by the 
superintendent, his assistants and many of 
the most competent of the principals of the 
schools: By taking advantage of the absence 
of some of the members of the Board of 


Education it is possible that the federationists 
will sueceed. At any rate recent appointees 
to the board selected entirely for political rea- 
sons, seem to be on the side of the labor 
unions rather than on the side of the superin- 
tendent and the best interests of the schools. 


Limit to Licenses 

The Harkin law, as it is called, will go into 
effect July 31. After that date licenses will 
be limited to one for every 500 people. Up to 
that time any one who wishes can secure a 
license. Asthenumber of saloons at present is 
far in excess of that standard, it is clear that 
for a long time no more licenses can be granted. 
It would seem as if this would be in the inter- 
ests of temperance. A good many, however, 
regard it unfavorably, for the new law per- 
mits the holder of a license tosell it and to use 
it in any part of the city, in other words it is 
to be a valuable asset. Hitherto when a sa- 
loon has been closed because unprofitable the 
license has expired. Hereafter the man who 
holds it may sell it or open a saloon where the 
profits will be greater. It is therefore a ques- 
tion if the cause of temperance has really 
gained in its successful efforts to raise the 
license from $500 to $1,000. Recent action on 
the part of the council indicates sympathy 
with saloons rather than with temperance 
people. By a large majority it refused to 
create a prohibition district on the North Side 
of the city where the people wanted it, and 
where under the laws of the state they havea 
right to it, and issued a license for a saloon in 
its very midst. 


The Deadly Pourth 


Chicago is well over this disastrous day. 
Thus far only two deaths from accidents are 
reported and 157 injured. Some of the latter 
will die. For seven years the Tribune has 
carefully reported on the morning of July 5 
the number of persons killed and injured 
from carelessness on the previous day. This 
year the dead throughout the country number 
thirty three, the injured 2,789. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association has now for a few 
years followed the history of those injared 
and has found that the average number of 
persons who lose their lives from accidents 
on the Fourth of July exceeds 400. The 
Tribune pursues its policy in the hope of in- 
ducing mayors and common councils to adopt 
such stringent laws as will prevent this need- 
less loss of life. Three of Mayor Dunne’s 
children were injured, fortunately not seri- 
ously, 


Two Worthy Pensioners 


Profs. C. W. Pearson and William Porter 
of Beloit have been granted pensions from 
the Carnegie Fund. Both richly deserve the 
honor. Professor Porter has passed beyond 
fourscore, but is in good health and enjoys 
teaching as much asever. For several years 
he has not been able to do full work, although 
he has taught with great enthusiasm a small 
class of advanced pupils. 


Is Dowie Insane 

So far as one may judge from the evidence 
given in the court, Yes and No. He has cer- 
tainly been under strange impressions from 
his earliest years. He says he heard voices 
and had visions long before he entered his 
teens, that in Australia he saw clearly the 
city Zion, which he has since built on Lake 
Michigan. He declares also that the doctrines 
he has taught, the organization he has effected, 
and the position he has taken as leader in the 
Christian Catholic Church have all been re- 
vealed to him directly from God. In giving 
this testimony he has seemed unbalanced, and 
if one carefully studies his history, and espe- 
cially his financial history, it will be difficult 
not to believe him partially out of his mind. 
At present matters in dispute between himself 
and Voliva are quiet, perhaps in the process 
of. settlement.’ ‘Dr. Dowie has hosts of friends 
even among those who do not accept his teach- 
ings. Sympathy with him in his really feeble 
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condition is openly expressed, although it 
seems to be the general opinion that he is too 
weak physically, if not mentally, te be in- 
trusted with large responsibility. Meanwhile 
work and life at Zion go on as usual, but under 
many disadvantages. 


Chicago, July 7. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around Boston 


Bon Voyage, Endeavorers 

The skies smiled broadly last Saturday as’ 
the good ship Romanic steamed out of the 
White Star docks, its 275 first cabin passen- 
gers including 140 Endeavorers. These rep- 
resented every state in the Union and were 
bound for the international convention at 
Geneva, Switzerland, via the Mediterranean 
and Italy. They were evidently rich in 
friends, who thronged decks and piers, and 
the waving of bouquets and crimson En- 
deavor flags made the scenezvivid with color 
and eloquent of fellowship. 

An informal reception was given the dele- 
gates at Tremont Temple on the eve of sailing, 
when they were introduced by the officers of 
the society and for two hours discussed plane 
of work, routes of travel, ete. 


A Fine New Police Commissioner 


When the legislature abolished Boston’s 
Board of Police Commissioners (three) and 
put at the head of the police a single com- 
missioner, much depended for justification 
of the change upon the wisdom shown by 
the governor in selecting the man. Governor 
Guild called home from Europe Mr. Stephen 
O’Meara, a former well-known journalist of 
the city, and put him in the place. His or- 
ders to his subordinates defining his policy, 
his defense of his official rights against the 
trespass upon them of the mayor, his instruc- 
tions as to how Fourth of July must be ob- 
served by residents, and his ironical com- 
ments upon Fourth of July Noise Philosophy 
have made him a marked man among public 
officials of today, inasmuch as to sanity of 
opinion is joined unusual felicity and pun- 
gency of English style. Boston’s Fourth was 
like a Sunday compared with that of former 
years. Lives were spared, hands and feet, 
eyes and ears escaped mutilation, and honest, 
God-fearing folk enjoyed calm repose all be- 
cause this gentleman.author-police commis- 
sioner set before the community a more civi- 
lized ideal of holiday observance, and gave 
his subordinates to understand that he ex- 
pected them to make the ideal a reality so 
far as they had power. 


The New Juvenile Court 


Governor Guild by his appointments to the 
new juvenile court has shown in a peculiarly 
apt way his gifts as a nominator to public 
office. Boston is bound to have a court which 
will equal Judge Lindsey’s in Denver and 
Judge Mack’s in Chicago. The law in many 
respects is superior to any other city’s. It 
was necessary to find men to work the law 
who would be in sympathy with it, and who 
would know the various races likely to be 
most affected by it. Governor Guild has found 
in Mr. Harvey Shepard Baker, who becomes 
judge of the court, a Harvard graduate and 
able lawyer who from his college days has 
been much interested in child life and judicial 
treatment of the same, and he has given Mr. 
Baker as assistants a Jow,'a Negro and an 
Italian, each with a university education and 
with a record of interest in and close study 
of child life and philanthropic endeavor. 


What Time Is It 


What time is it? 
Time to do well— 
Time to live better— 
Give up that grudge— 
Answer that letter; 





’ Speak a kind word to sweeten a sorrow; 


Do that good deed you would leave till to- 
morrow. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Three 


Mary of Nazareth, loving and kind, 
The mission of Him she bore divined 
Vaguely and dim, with a wondering mind. 


Mary of Bethany, gentle and fair, 
Gave him what cheer her home could spare, 
And smiled with the peace of quiet prayer. 


Soiled with the dust of the gazing street, 
Stealing in where He sat at meat, 
Mary the Magdalen kissed His feet. 


Mary the virgin marvel’d with fear, 
Mary the listener lent Him her ear, 
But Mary the prodigal faltered near— 


Tho’ wonder and loathing filled the place, 

And Simon counted her touch disgrace, 

She bent o’er the Master her tear-stain’d 
face— 


And her wealth of warm, dark hair, unbound, 
About His feet she wound and wound— 
Her sobbing was the only sound. 


Mary the hostess made Him her guest, 
He had lain on Mary the mother’s breast, 
But the Magdalen’s gift was costliest: 


She brought her past, its bliss and shame, 
Strange sins, wild memories fierce as flame— 
And in her tears was washed from blame! 


One sat with patient joy at His side, 

One stood by the Roman cross where He died, 

One gave herself and her broken pride. 

— Frederic Lawrence Knowles, In Love 
Triumphant. 





O LONG as ambitious educational 

systems absorb both the time and en- 
ergy of the average child during three- 
fourths ef the year, 
mothers must be 
wise and tactful if they would not have 
their young people grow up ignorant of 
household arts and with, perhaps, deep- 
rooted distaste for those slow, quiet occu- 
pations which older people know and love 
as nerve sedatives. After the strenuous 
pull of school we are tempted to turn the 
merry young people loose, trusting out- 
door sports to supply needed exercise and 
fill in the long summer days. We forget 
that all play and no work makes Jack a 
selfish, poorly-occupied boy. The picnic 
for which the young people prepare and 
pack the lunch is likely to be regarded by 
them as a huge success. Days when they 
make the frozen cream for dessert are apt 
to impress them as days of good living 
and keen appetite. A real accession of 
pleasure comes to those who share in get- 
ting ready for company; with it comes a 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
comfort of guests likely to spread into 
further efforts for the pleasing of others. 


Children out of School 


SUALLY it is the fussed-over, too- 

much directed child who hates work. 
if a mother can interest her boys and 
girls in some truly 
ae esiedaerscftit useful task she often 
adds more to their happiness than by in- 
dulging them in every whim of idleness. 
The boy who has been taught to broila 
steak and make a pot of good coffee, and 
the little girl whose small hands are 
skilled to provide fluffy tea biscuits and 
just-right boiled eggs, have both gained 
in character because of the sense of self- 
reliance and ability to be useful to others. 


Now that bread-making machines are 
practical and give excellent results, chil- 
dren need not be very mature before 
they can undertake supplying the family 
with the best of fresh loaves. Many ex- 
pert trouser-pressers are to be found 
among lads but just promoted to the 
dignity of long pantaloons, and why not 
skilled laundresses among the dainty 
misses who love delicately-colored mus. 
lins and fragile blouses? Every one 
knows how perishable are laces and 
lawns and cobwebby needlework under 
the raw strength of coarse-handed labor. 
To today’s satisfaction may be added the 
lifelong gain of being complete mistress 
of any one of the necessary processes of 
housekeeping, and mothers should not 
forget how thankful they have often been 
for every early encouragement toward 
learning to do useful things well. 





Over the Counter 
BY JENNIE ROSE MORRIS 


‘*Have you this style in number ’’— 

The saleswoman paid no attention. 

‘Will you show me’’—again began 
Evelyn. 

The saleswoman now turned an enraged 
eye upon us. ‘‘I ain’t going to take no 
sass,’’ was her astounding reply. 

‘** Just because I stand behind a counter 
have I got to put up with an old thing 
like—no, I won’t wait on her! ’—this to 
an intervening cashgirl—‘‘an’ you can tell 
her I say so. I’ll throw up my place 
first.” Her sharp features and square 
form quivered with rage. 

‘*1’d report her,’’ I whispered to Evelyn. 

But Evelyn’s voice fell soothingly, ‘‘I’m 
sorry if something has annoyed you. Will 
you show me’’— 

The saleswoman’s demented gaze rested 
on us at last. 

“T ain’t going to stand everything,” 
she reiterated. 

And then Evelyn gave up her vain at- 
tempt and said simply, ‘‘Won’t you tell 
me what has happened? ”’ 

Eloquence followed, dealing chiefly 
with the shortcomings of a stout Hiber- 
nian shopper retreating in the distance. 
“T won’t put up with it,” rang like a 
refrain. 

**T suppose,” said Evelyn in her pleas- 
ant voice, ‘‘that no one ever had so 
many unkind things to ‘put up with’ as 
Christ did. Don’t you remember how 
people were always misunderstanding him 
—insulting sometimes?”’ The saleslady 
dropped the shirtwaist she was folding 
and her wrath was changed to wonder. 

**We’re so apt to think of him as far 
away where itis bright and beautiful, and 
forget how he was troubled here. I think 
it seems to bring him nearer to us when 
people are unkind. He understands so 
well,” 

Was the woman who waited on us so 
painstakingly, the nerve-racked virago 
we had first seen? No, she was not the 
same. 

Her eyes followed Evelyn as she left 
the store, with a new light in them. 
‘* Nearer to Christ’’—nearer through the 
thoughtless unkindness of shoppers, the 


petty annoyances of the day, could it be 
true? A teardropped in the box of shirt- 
waists. 

*“TI—I guess I get mad too easy any- 
way,”’ murmured the saleswoman. 





Was It the Mother’s Mistake 


BY W. G. BALLANTINE 


I am always interested in bright-eyed 
young misses. And so as the train moved 
out of the South Station I was pleased to 
see that there was one of them in the seat 
just behind mine. She was not remark. 
able for beauty or any other particular 
quality, but her hat and her jacket showed 
good sense and good taste and her face 
told of the habits of pleasant social life. 
Beside her, next the aisle, was a middle- 
aged lady, evidently an acquaintance but 
not a very close one. 

I couldn’t help overhearing and enjoy- 
ing their talk. It was just such as would 
be expected from two such traveling com- 
panions. First it dealt with the signs of 
spring in the blossoms of the red maples. 
Pretty soon, of course, it got around to 
school matters and I learned that Ella 
(for that was her name) liked history and 
had gained, to her suprise and delight, a 
perfect mark on her last test. She was 
studying literature too and had read Ivan- 
hoe and Talisman and Lady of the Lake, 
and she thought Helen Douglas the most 
beautiful character possible. Her litera- 
ture teacher was perfectly splendid, only 
she was sometimes sarcastic, which was 
the worst fault a teacher could have. 
Then the talk drifted to vacation experi- 
ences and I learned about her trip to 
Southwest Harbor last summer and how 
the coast of Maine was like fairyland. 

Just then the conductor came through 
collecting the tickets and I heard him say, 
‘‘How old are you?’”’ Apparently Ella 
had given him a half-fare ticket. Then 
our bright girl suddenly became inexplica. 
bly stupid and couldn’t understand simple 
questions; but at last sullenly confessed 
that she was fourteen. 

**You will have to give me $1 17 more, 
to go to Springfield,’”’ said the conductor. 

She was obstinate and said over and 
over again, ‘‘But the ticket agent sold 
me that ticket.’ 

‘That makes no difference,’’ replied 
the conductor, ‘‘You must have asked 
him for a half-fare ticket.” 

It was a long and painful scene, but it 
ended perforce in her paying with a 
very bad grace the $117. How sorry and 
ashamed we all felt to see our engaging 
young fellow-traveler transformed from 
a little lady into a little dead beat! For 
the rest of the way no one cared to look 
at her or listen to her. 

And I sat and moralized. That young 
girl would not of her own accord have 
exposed herself to public humiliation. 
Can it be that the careful mother who 
provided the nice hat and jacket, and who 
doubtless takes pride in her daughter’s 
progress at school, devised also the plan 
to cheat the railroad and drilled the girl 
in what to say? I am afraid so. And 
"I am afraid that that mother does not 
realize the loss a girl on the threshold 
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of womanhood sustains in playing a trick 
like that, even if she should escape de- 
tection. Better a “horrid old” hat and 
an outworn jacket. Better never take a 
journey at all, unless she can pay her way 
every time like a lady. Self-respect is 
worth all the rest in education. 





In Praise of the Picture Post 
Card 


** As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country.”’ This is the verse 
that came to mind when the picture post card 
came, bearing the postmark “‘ Havre” and our 
John’s initials. We had received a letter, writ- 
ten on board the steamer, telling of the ex- 
pected landing, the anticipated short stay in 
Havre and the plan to reach Paris a day or 
two later. This card with the picture of ships 
near the wharf—although bearing no written 
words—told us that our dear one had landed 
safely, and amid all the strange and bewilder- 
ing scenes his thoughts had turned toward 
home; he had paused and selected a picture 
post card and started it on its way to that 
home. 

Nearly two years have elapsed and he is still 
in Paris. He is working hard and steadily 
and at the close of the day he is often too 
weary in mind and body to write a letter, but 
he can buy a picture post card, pen a short 
message and send home to the waiting ones. 
Many times these cards are quite instructive. 
Ten days after a holiday, a card from Ver- 
sailles arrived. On it is the picture of the 
Glass Gallery in the Palace of Versailles. 
There is only space for the words written in 
a fine hand: ‘A beautiful place. Have been 
here all day.” Naturally one wishes to know 
more of the place in which John spent his 
holiday. The cyclopedia-is consulted, from 
which we learn that Versailles is about eleven 
miles from Paris; that it is noted for the won- 
derful palace constructed at such enormous 
cost that the king ordered the accounts de- 
stroyed. We also learn that it was at Ver- 
sailles that the papers were signed in 1783, 
wherein the Independence of the United States 
was recognized by England. 

A young lady received from her friend, a 
bride on her wedding tour, a card from Bos- 
ton, having on it ‘* King’s Chapel.” The mes- 
sage was: ‘‘ Have jast seen this; will send so 
you can see also.”’ That her friend should 
remember her at this momentous time was 
very gratifying. Doubtless the post office 
clerks and letter.carriers heave many a sigh 
over the postal cards which they must handle; 
but who can begin to compute the amount of 
happiness thus diffused? It would almost 
seem as if there could not be so much pleas- 
ure given to so many people in any other way, 
at the same expenditure. 

ELISABETH M. READER, 





First Understand Him 


The best way to reform a boy waywardly 
disposed is first to understand him, You 
have got to get inside of him and see things 
through his eyes, understand his motives, 
have sympathy and patience with his faults, 
just as far as you can, remembering that 
more can be accomplished through love than 
by any other method. ButI would not have 
you misunderstand me. It has been well 
said that “love without justice is sentiment 
and weakness.’”’ We must be just. There is 
no justice without love and yet we can judge 
in the light of both forgetting not firmness 
and the right to others. We cannot be just 
without the exercise of patience and a plenti- 
ful supply of those higher qualities of the 
soul which must be brought to bear if we 
are to call out the noblest impulses and the 
highest and most energetic forces of a child. 
—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 


Closet and Altar 


IN THE MORNING 


I will sing of Thy strength; yea I will 
sing aloud of Thy lovingkindness in the 
morning. 





Have we had a good night? and have 
we not an errand to the throne of grace 
to return thanks for it? How many mer- 
cies concurred to make it a good night! 
distinguishing mercies, granted to us, but 
denied to others.—Matthew Henry. 





The first hour of the morning is the 
rudder of the day. It is a blessed bap- 
tism which gives the first waking thoughts 
into the bosom of God.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 





Let us rise as the sun rose and help 
to make the world glad. If we could 
but cultivate the habit of a cheerful wel- 
come to each new day, and rise with a 
determined purpose to look for good and 
pursue it with all the vigor of our re- 
newed strength, it would make not only 
our own but our neighbor’s lives far 
better worth living —New York Even- 
ing Post. 





My soul, awake and render 
To God, thy great defender, 
Thy prayer and adoration 
For his kind preservation. 


With joy I still discover 

Thy light, O Lord my Saviour! 
My thanks shall be the spices 
Of morning sacrifices. 


Bless me this day, Lord Jesus, 
And be to me propitious. 
Grant me thy kind protection 
From every sin’s infection. 


Bless ev’ry thought and action; 

Afford me thy direction; 

To thee alone be tending 

Beginning, middle, ending. 
—Moravian Hymn. 





When one enters into the common life, 
resolved to live it in the spirit of Jesus, 
bringing into all its occupations, even the 
homeliest, the faithfulness, the thorough- 
ness, the courtesy, the consideration, the 
gentleness of ideal demeanor, then to him 
is given, in answer to his gift, the bless- 
ing of the wise men, and under his own 
roof, though the street he lives in be as 
narrow as that in which the carpen- 
ter and his family were lodged, the 
Lord Christ shall appear daily.—George 
Hodges. 





Lord, Thou knowest with what 
trials my heart is to be assailed this 
day. Thou understandest my folly 
and my weakness and art acquainted 
with my easily besetting sins. It is to 


Thee a bok ta 
mn my eyes t I 


deliverance. a 

may see the folly of sin, but show me 
more of Thyself and of pn 
Thy holiness that I may desire Thy 
presence and the light of Thy favor 
with earnest seeking. For Thy love's 
sake make me patient and loving with 
my friends and neighbors. Teach me 
to that I may come to Thee 
and to be iven. And may I 
grow like Christ this day, for his sake 
and to his glory. Amen. 
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Tangles 


52. PALINDROME 


Midsummer sees our Joe at Frothingham. 
He swims the Froth, that long ago he swam, 
On countless errands hurries to and fro, 

In the old garden plies the spade and hoe, 
And builds a rustic bridge above the dam. 


In every crowd, and in the densest jam, 

Flutters his red bandanna’s oriflamme; 

Seldom such restless energy and “ go” 
Midsummer sees. 


** You rush about like trolley-car or tram; 
Is that Guiana style?” says languid Sam ; 
“* Sit down and rest; at any rate, go slow.” 
Thereat, somewhat impetuously, Joe 
Cries, “M*N, * R*S* A*O* A* S*R*N*M, 
Mid summer seas.”’ 
M. ©. 8. 


53. LETTER DIVISION 


(The number of the place occupied by each letter in 
the key-word is the digit it replaces in the problem.) 
SCD)RIUVUEGOSAC(IDIGSDD 

UAI 
CCE 
scD 
GGG 
UATI 
SDRO 
SEUG 


W. H. VAIL. 


54. FLAGRANT FINANCE. 


One of a party of four friends said to the 
others: ‘“‘If Tom were to give me & sum equal 
to the amount of money that I have in my 
pocket, I could spend three dollars. Then if 
Dick were to give me an amount equal to that 
left after spending three dollars, I could spend 
three dollars more. And if Harry were next 
to give me an amount equal to that left, after 
spending three dollars, I should, by spending 
three dollars, have spent all the money I had. 
How much money did Tom give me? AcE. 


55 RIDDLE 


I am a most familiar thing 
In every passing throng. 
Sometimes I’m very, very short, 
And sometimes very long. 


You took me first when but a child; 
Your mother laughed with glee, 

And doubtless called the neighbors in 
That they might also see. 


I lead men up to dizzy heights, 
I bring them very low. 

Some reach by me unending joy, 
And some eternal woe. 


I’m made of marble and of wood, 
And oft of common stone. 
Iam a very useful thing 
The poorest house may own. 
MARGARETTA. 


ANSWERS 


44, Aroma (@ye-row-ma). [A Roma,—“from 
Rome,”’) 

45, Dally, all. 

46. Me-and-(b)er. 

47. Mud. [Mu, or “mew”; M; D; Duce); 
*“elear as mud”; dum(b).] ; 
48. Double quart-et. (A poem of eight lines. 
49. “On the earth the broken arcs; in the 


Recent excellent solutions sre acknowledged 
from: E. C. Graves, Jericho Center, Vt., 42, 43: 
Dorothy Dascomb, Red Bluff, Cal., 40; Mrs. P. 
H. D., Springfield, Mass., 42; Mrs. KE. M. Taylor, 
42, 43; Riverside, Medford, Mass., 42; M. H. B., 
Brighton, Mass., 42; H. T. G., Bridgeport, Ct., 
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An Uninvited Guest at Camp 
BY DOROTHY STOKRS 


Barbara was lying in the hammock 
watching the soft, white clouds drift 
across the spaces of blue sky beyond the 
treetops. The sound of the waves against 
the beach came softly through the sum- 
mer air like a lullaby, and Barbara’s lids 
began to droop. Suddenly she noticed a 
flash of orange among the boughs of 
cedar close to the hammock. Nearer 
and nearer circled the brilliant bird, and 
in a moment a male redstart perched in 
full view, bending forward with an un- 
happy worm wriggling in his bill. 

Barbara watched him with breathless 
interest, not daring to move. In a mo- 
ment the worm had vanished and Father 
Redstart darted away for another. Bar- 
bara slipped from the hammock and stood 
ontiptoe. Yes, there was the nest, charm- 
ingly designed in white birch bark, pine 
needles and twigs. The little brown fe- 
male still perched on the edge, and Bar- 
bara counted four baby birds nestling in 
the hollow beneath her. The next mo- 
ment the bird mother bravely took her 
seat, and the fiedglings disappeared be- 
neath her wings. Barbara noticed the 
startled look in her bright eyes, however, 
and prudently beat a retreat. 

‘* Mother,” she called, ‘‘I’ve found a 
redstart’s nest with four little birdsin it!’’ 

Mrs. Ralston followed Barbara’s lead 
and softly they approached the nest. 

‘“*How pretty!’’ whispered Mrs. Ral- 
ston, ‘‘but why does the mother bird sit 
s0 high, Barbara? ”’ 

**T just noticed that,’’ replied the little 
girl. ‘‘Isn’t it queer? ”’ 

After this they watched in silence, and 
were rewarded by the quick return of the 
father bird. The mother hopped off as 
before, and the male fed the ever-hungry 
mouths. 

“Why, Mother, one baby is much bigger 
than the others!’’ exclaimed Barbara. 

Such was indeed the fact, and even as 
they looked this large one crowded above 
the rest and seized all the food. 

Barbara and her mother puzzled over 
this curious circumstance as they returned 
to camp. Suddenly Barbara exclaimed: 

**Mother, it must be a cowbird! I’ve 


For the Children 


heard about them, and the big baby seems 
just like one!” 

‘*Get the bird book, and we’il read up 
about it,” suggested Mrs. Ralston. 

Scenting excitement, Joe and little Tom 
ran up from the beach, and Mrs. Ralston 
read the account of the lazy mother cow- 
bird dropping her eggs into the nests of 
other and more domestic birds; often de- 
stroying the eggs of the rightful owners 
to make room for her own. 

‘“‘What a wicked mother!” cried Joe 
indignantly, and Tom shook his curls in 
disapproval. 

Barbara fairly pranced with excite- 
ment. 

“If itis a truly cowbird what shall we 
do?’”’ she cried. ‘It isn’t quite fair to 
blame the cowbird for being in the red- 
start’s nest, for it can’t help itself; but it 
isn’t right that the redstarts should be so 
crowded in their own nest.” 

‘‘Wait for a day or two and see what 
happens,” replied her mother. © 

Barbara spent the rest of the afternoon 
trotting back and forth, studying the 
situation. Evidently things were not 
going well in the redstart home. Work 
as he would, the gallant father could 
not supply the demands of the voracious 
intruder, and his own babies lay quieter 
and quieter in the bottom of the nest. 

The next day when Barbara paid them 
a@ morning call nothing could be seen of 
the rightful heirs but one gasping bill 
and one struggling claw. 

‘“‘Mother, we must do something to 
help them, or the little redstarts will die,’’ 
said Barbara. 

“‘Yes, we must take the cowbird away.” 

So Barbara watched her chance when 
both parents were absent, and gently 
lifted the unwelcome guest from the nest. 
He made no outcry, and when the mother 
returned to her brood she settled down 
comfortably in the space which properly 
belonged to her. The next time a meal 
was served three small bills were duly 
filled, and Barbara felt that she had 
played providence to some purpose. 

As for the cowbird, he was established 
in a box lined with cotton, and bounti- 
fully fed with worms and flies. When 
night came Barbara tucked him up 
warmly and put on the cover of the box 
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after supplying it with numberless air 
holes. 

The June night was warm and the first 
sound she heard in the morning was the 
long ‘‘ chirp, chirp! ”’ of the little stranger. 
This incessant calling gave him his name, 
and was, doubtless, a sign that he rebelled 
against his unnatural surroundings. Hop- 
ing to make him more comfortable, Bar- 
bara put him in a larger box, but the 
change did not agree with him, for a little 
later Mrs. Ralston found him gasping and 
very cold. Barbara ran to the rescue, 
and held the poor little creature tenderly 
between her warm hands till the panting 
gasps came oftener and his breathing 
grew natural again. Joe watched her 
with admiration. 

**You will make a fine mother some 
day, Barbara, and no mistake,”’ he said. 

That day the visitor devoured twenty 
angle worms and uncounted flies. 

The second evening a cool breeze sprang 
up from the lake and Barbara bade her 
charge good night with many misgivings. 
More than once she heard his chirp in her 
dreams, but when she awoke in the morn- 
ing all was still. With trembling haste 
she slipped into her wrapper and slippers 
and hurried to examine the box. 

Alas! the blankets of cotton were en- 
tirely pushed aside and poor little Chirp 
lay stiff and cold. 

Barbara’s grief was very real. 

“O, if I had only taken the box into 
my warm bed!’ she sobbed. 

‘*Let’s have a funeral! ” suggested Joe, 
and the idea proved consoling. Inacoffin 
lined with buttercups and decorated with 
daisies, his departed birdship was borne 
to his grave in Barbara’s devoted hands. 
Joe followed next in the procession carry- 
ing a big bunch of fleur-de-lis as a tribute 
to the dead, and little Tom brought up 
the rear dragging the necessary shovel. 

Under the trees beside a woodland path 
the children buried their pet. A white 
stone marked the spot and a single shaft 
of golden sunshine illumined the shadow. 
Barbara wound delicate vines about the 
monument and pasted upon it, daintily 
printed on white paper, this inscription: 

Chirp, a cowbird. 
Found where he was not wanted June 24th. 


Died and was buried June 27th. 
He knew no better. 





The Ralston Summer Camp 


The Funeral Procession 
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The Prayerful Spirit’ 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


Who belong in the permanent society of Jesus Christ, which he called the kingdom of 
heaven? The complete answer made by him to this question includes his teaching in all the 
lessons of this quarter. We have seen already how he showed his disciples that the childlike, 
the forgiving and the unselfishly helpful belong in the kingdom. One day these disciples 
found him praying, and when he had finished, one of them asked him to teach them how to 
pray. Thus came the lesson on cultivating the prayerful spirit as a qualification for member- 
ship in the kingdom. The instructions they received from him are these: 


1. Imitate the Great Teacher [v. 1]. 
The disciples wanted to learn how to 
pray because their Teacher prayed. They 
knew it was his constant habit. Those of 
them who, as John’s disciples, saw him 
baptized at the Jordan River, saw that in 
his hour of call and consecration to be 
the Messiah he was praying [Luke 3: 21]. 
It was even then as natural to him as 
breathing. In his struggles against mighty 
temptations [compare Matt. 4: 10, 11 with 
Luke 28: 42-44], in his busy ministry 
{Mark 1: 35], in crises of his work, such 
as that in which he appointed them to be 
apostles [Luke 6: 12, 13], in times of per- 
plexity [Matt. 14: 23], and-in his desires 
for his friends [John 14: 16], and for man- 
kind [John 17: 20], he was in the habit of 
prayer. What Jesus does, every one does 
who would be in his kingdom. Men form 
ideas of God which seem to preclude 
prayer as Jesus prayed, but they are not 
the ideas of him who knew the Father. 
Arguments against prayer would be as 
effective against the childlike spirit and 
the other qualifications which Jesus has 
taught us are essential to membership in 
his society. His disciples imitate him 
who prayed and obey him who said that 
‘*men ought always to pray.” 

2. Ask for great things from the Father 
{vs. 2-4]. Study phrase by phrase these 
petitions which we have repeated and 
heard till they are often so familiar to 
the ear that they are strange to the heart. 
An excellent little book by Dr. L. T. 
Chamberlain, The True Doctrine of 
Prayer, is an example of such study. 
He says of what we call the Lord’s 
Prayer: ‘‘ Affection cannot measure the 
wealth of its filial aspiring. Wish can- 
not reach the bounds of its confident 
hope. Volition cannot match the ardor 


of its preference for the doing of the Fa-. 


ther’s will. In its covenanted mercies 
the frailest find shelter. Itinstructs. It 
comforts. It enkindles. It uplifts. It 
purifies. It bears on its bosom every 
infirmity and pain. . . . It affords assur- 
ance that though the heavens and earth 
fail, the pleading of those who love the 
King shall be heard on high.” This 
prayer expresses reverence for God as 
our Father, supreme in power and holi- 
ness; longing for his kingdom, which is 
the perfect doing of his will among men; 
trust in him for daily physical needs; 
penitence for sin; a loving disposition 
toward all men, even those who have 
wronged us; a fear of the testing of char- 
acter through daily experience of temp- 
tation, which prompts us to seek the 
constant presence and protection of our 
Father; and fear of the powers of evil 
from which we believe he can and will de- 
liver us.” These are the great things 
which include and dignify all worthy re- 
quests which a child of God is prompted 
to ask of him. 


a ane we bravest - 


8. Ask with a great motive [vs. 5-8]. 
The man in the parable asked his friend 
to enable him to discharge a duty of 
hospitality. The friend at first refused 
because it would cause him inconvenience. 
But when he saw that continued refusal 
would cause him greater inconvenience 
he yielded. The man’s need was honor- 
able and unselfish. It made him persist- 
ent even to ‘“‘shamelessness”’ which is 
the meaning of the word translated ‘‘im- 
portunity.” Your Father, Jesus taught 
his disciples, will never refuse your prayer 
because of inconvenience to himself. 
Therefore when your motive is worthy, 
do not desist because your petition is 
not at once granted. Take the Son of 
God at his word. Keepon praying. ‘1 
say unto you, ask and ye shall receive.”’ 
No prayer of a child of God offered 
with a worthy motive can ever be dis- 
regarded by him. The greatest of all 
transactions is pressing our need on God. 
It lifts us into fellowship with him, and 
the act itself brings its fitting reward. 
Prayer offered in the spirit of Christ is 
expressing his will, and no limit to like- 
ness to him is ever set by God. Com- 
pare John 11: 22 with 14: 13. 

4, Ask with childlike trust in the Father 
[vs.11-13]. Welearn to know God through 
our human relations. We know that a 
true father would not mock a request of 
his child for what he needed. Who could 
imagine his offering a stone to his hun- 
gering boy asking for bread? When then 
the Son of God with his perfect knowl- 
edge of the Father tells us to go to him 
with confidence and ask for what we 
need, no fear within or argument from 
without shall make us hesitate to pray. 

The greatest gift from God is the Holy 
Spirit. That gift is the ultimate object 
of all our prayer [v. 13]. The disciples 
made mistakes in their petitions. They 
asked for a kingdom in Palestine with 
their Master enthroned there as king. 
They got instead their Master nailed to 
@ cross, outside of the wall of the Holy 
City. But they came to find that instead 
of asking for bread and receiving a stone 
they had asked for a stone and received 
**the true bread came down from heaven.” 
We, too, may ask in ignorance because we 
know not how to pray as we ought, but 
the Spirit helps our infirmity ‘‘ because 
he maketh intercession for the saints ac- 
cording to the will of God”’ [Rom. 8: 26- 
28]. Therefore “we ought always to pray 
and not. to faint.” 





If a good man through ignorance or 
bad taste does his duty unamiably or 
with too little regard to the prejudices 
of others, any dislike or annoyance which 
he may meet in such a case ought not 
to be classed among those tribulations 






th ich our way to the kingdom 
2 of God Webensarlly leads us.— Thomas Ar- 


. nold. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


An Actual Occurrence 


Oar parson is a dear good man, but utterly 
lacking a sense of humor. In his opinion, a 
clergyman who gives occasion for a smile dur- 
ing the progress of the morning or evening 
services is not only lacking in spirituality but 
in respect for his office. Imagine, therefore, 
the surprise and delight upon the faces of his 
audience a few Sundays ago, when he made 
the following statement immediately before 
his sermon: 

““We have today to vote several letters of 
dismission to members of this church. You 
are all aware that our dearly beloved friends, 
Mr. Loren Sparrow and his family, have re- 
moved to New York City, and they now de- 
sire to unite with a church in that place. You 
are therefore asked to vote letters of dismis- 
sion and recommendation to Mr. Loren Spar- 
row and to his wife, Mrs. Edith Sparrow; also 
to their daughters, Miss Mary Sparrow and 
Miss Agnes Sparrow.”’ 

The congregation, by the upraised hand, 
granted these letters; whereupon the good 
man opened his Bible and, forgetting entirely 
what had gone before, announced: 

““You will find my text in Matthew, the 
tenth chapter, a part of the thirty-first verse, 
* Ye are of more value than many sparrows.’” 

M. E. B. 


The President and His Travels 


You remark concerning the $25,000 voted for 
the President’s traveling expenses, that ‘‘ the 
ethic of this wise decision is very simple.” 
To many minds it is not so simple. In the 
first place, it is a plain violation of the Consti- 
tution, which expressly forbids either the 
United States, or any single state, to bestow 
on the President any “‘emolument” other 
than the fixed salary voted by Congress, and 
provides that no increase of salary shall take 
effect until the beginning of a new Presidential 
term. The reasons given for this traveling 
fund, so far as they are valid, are reasons for 
an increase of the President’s salary. If it is 
a proper and desirable thing that our Execu- 
tive should spend $25,000 a year in traveling, 
then let his salary be made $75,000. That 
would be “simple.” But why his traveling 
expenses should be singled out for this excep- 
tional sort of treatment any more than his 
expenses for horses or clothes or household 
servants, is not clear at all. 

It is also not altogether clear why just now 
the President’s traveling expenses should be- 
come so important a matter. It is not clear 
why he should travel much anyway. It is 
sometimes said that he travels on official busi- 
ness. I fail to see what official duties require 
him to leave Washington. And as to the alle- 
gation sometimes made, that it is important 
that he should have the opportanity to be seen 
by the people, and to become acquainted with 
them, it is simple nonsense. In order to gain 
this end the President would have to be travel- 
ing all the time, and would then only see a 
small part of the people. And what useful 
purpose would be served even if he could see 
them all? C. M. Mmap. 


{The real point at issue between Professor 
Mead and ourselves is whether under present- 
day conditions the traveling expenses of the 
President are personal or official. If the latter 
they are not an “emolument” within’ the 
meaning of the Constitution. The usage of 
the Government has long been to regard at 
least a part of them as officia), and a vessel of 
the naval or revenue service has been pnt at 
his disposal for travel by water, Professor 
Mead thinks the President ought to of 


himself to residence in Washington; the mafor- 


of Americans: e1 
he should be ‘to travel among them, 
at their expense by land as well as s¢a.— 
Ep1ToRgs.]} a2 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Essays of Arthur C. Benson 


The contemplative student of human 
life could not easily have a better train- 
ing than fell to Mr. Arthur Benson in his 
experiences as a university athlete, his 
work for twenty years as master in an 
English public school and his return to 
the quiet life of the university as fellow 
and professor. The fruits of this experi- 
ence showed themselves in his earlier 
books, The Upton Letters, for example, 
and The Thread of Gold, and they are 
directly and charmingly manifest in the 
collected essays which he has called From 
a College Window. The college is Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, and the essays 
deal with a delightfully intimate frank- 
ness with the occupations, amusements 
and problems alike of students and teach- 
ers. The point of view is that of middle 
age, looking back upon the ways and in- 
terests of youth and dealing suggestively 
and broadly with many of the central 
themes of culture and the life of the 
spirit. We are brought into close com- 
panionship with an unusually observant, 
experienced and full mind, and derive not 
only charming pictures of the world but 
also abundant materials for thought. 

Perhaps the most timely of all the 
essays is that which deals with the 
Simple Life. Beginning with a picture 
of it as an affectation of pleasure-hunting 
wealth, he shows the falsity of the pose. 
Then he argues that it is much simpler 
for men than forwomen. In his analysis 
of the deeper elements of character which 
alone make it possible, he begins with 
sincerity, which includes ‘‘a joyful tem- 
perance of soul, a certain clearness and 
strength of temperament.’”’ The man of 
the simple life will not be a man of leisure 
**because there is so much that he will 
desire to do, and which he will feel called 
upon to do.”” He will respect his limita- 
tions and be cordial in his recognition of 
the rights of others. Such men, he tells 
us, he has known in every rank of life. 

Then follows an amusing analysis of the 
claims of our American Thoreau to be 
regarded as the apostle of the simple life. 

‘‘Phoreau was a man of extremely sim- 
ple tastes, itis true. He ate pulse, what- 
ever that may be, and drank water; he 
was deeply interested in the contemplation 
of nature, and he loved to disembarrass 
himself of all the apparatus of life. It 
was really that he hated trouble more than 
anything in the world; . was indolent 
rather than simple; and what spoiled his 
simplicity was that he was forever hoping 
that he would be observed and admired; 
he was forever peeping out of the corner 
of his eye, to see if inquisitive strangers 
were hovering about to observe the her- 
mit at his comtempiation. If he had 
really loved simplicity best, he would have 
lived his life and net troubled himself 
about what other people thought of him; 
but instead of that he found his own sim- 
plicity a deeply interesting and refreshing 
subject of contemplation.” 

Another book by Mr. Benson, now for 
the first time published in America, is 
The House of Quiet. It is fiction in the 
form of an autobiography, describing the 
life of the spirit in a quiet English neigh- 
borhood. The hero is a man of that con- 


templative type which the author loves, 
whose public career is cut short by a dis- 
abling but not fatal disease. He retires 
to his books, his neighborhood duties, his 
country walks and studies and the inner 
conflicts of the spirit. Like The Thread 
of Gold, it pictures the struggles and 
overcomings of the heart and mind with 
a courageous though not lighthearted op- 
timism. Its appeal will be to contem- 
plative minds and they will delight in it. 


(From a College Window, by Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son. pp. 365. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The House of Quiet, an Autobiography, edited by 
J. T. pp. 248. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


Sermons and Addresses, b Me M. Long. pp. 
274, wr C. Toof & Co., Memphi 


These are thoughtful sieges, called out in 
several cases by the inquiries of members 
of the congregation, showing a community of 
interest in high themes which is not always 
found in our churches. Mr. Long has chosen 
the great subjects and handled them with in- 
dividual and euate strength. 


itudies of ri by William R. 
ae. D. pp. 2 mn P: Dutton & Co. $2.00 


ee ae Inge is best known by his book on 
Christian Mysticism, which is almost the only 
comprehensive handling of the subject in 
English, and is useful, if not wholly sympa- 
thetic. He has here supplemented that work 
by lectures dealing with the psychology of 
mysticism, with three early English mystical 
writers, and William Law, and, turning to the 
poets, with Wordsworth and Browning. The 
lovers of mystical thought will be especially 
grateful for this introduction to Julian of Nor- 
wich, Waltes Hylton andthe author of the 
Ancren Riwel. 

Spurgeon’s Lllustrative Anecdotes, by Rev. 

Louis Albert Banks, D: D. pp. 313. Funk & 

Wagnalis Co. $1.20 net. 
A classified collection which illustrates Spur- 
geon’s power of using material gathered from 
all quarters to enforce the lessons of Christian 
faith. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Walter Pater, by A. C. Benson. pp. 226. Mac- 
milian Co, 75 cents net. 
Pater lived such an entirely quiet life that the 
reader must not look for excitement or adven- 
ture even in the most thoroughgoing biography. 
Mr. Benson is thoroughgoing enough and as 
himself a lover and practitioner of the literary 
life is much in sympathy with his hero. He 
describes the development of a soul and its 
expression in literature. Much space is de- 
voted to Pater’s only great story, Marius 
the Epicurean, and a long, final chapter brings 
out with careful touch the personal character- 
istics of the man. Pater’s circle of readers 
must always be limited and to understand him 
one must have something of his spirit. This 
biography not merely pictures genius working 
in a narrow field, but will also serve as an im 
troduction to that field. 
55. 
Thee eerbuers Sone szoone, Pee 
The universal popularity of veteisae as an 
actor and a man insures a welcome to this 
volume of reminiscences. The author was a 
friend as well as fellow-player and has much 
to tell us of the home and social life of his 
hero. He also describes and reproduces ex- 
amples from Jefferson’s work as a painter, 
and gives some interesting bits of his art opin- 
ions. A number of intimate and well-repro- 
duced pictures add to the value of the book. 
b Morri . 363. 
Eeateethe 
From the more consecutive autobiography of 
her earlier book the author turns to special ex- 
periences and notable acquaintances. Among 
the latter are included Henry Bergh, Garfield, 
McKinley, as well as several notabilities in 
thetheatrical world. Allis vivaciously written 
and gives pleasant glimpses of the author’s 
charming personality. 


TRAVEL 


The Cities of S woe Edward Hutton. pp. 
324. Macmillan "$2.00 


He who travels in Spain must submit to many > 


discomforts. Mr. Hutton challenged them by 
travel on horse or muleback and in the sum- 
mer time. He has given us a sentimental 
pilgrimage the enthusiasms of which are the 
beauty of the world and the story of art. 
Civilization is his abhorrence and the simple 
Spanish life appeals to him strongly. In his 
views of art he calls no man master and can- 
not always be allowed to lead. The descrip- 
tions fall too much into one repeated mood 
for the reader’s sustained interest. The pic- 
tures in color are of high quality. 

Months at the fakes,by Ber ee H. D. Rawnsley. 

pp. 244. Macmillan 
The English lakes are Ee with visitors 
in August and September. Canon Rawnsley 
has written much about them and is perhaps 
the best known expositor of theircharm. He 
has embodied in this book the results of 
twenty years’ study both of the life of nature 
and the customs and traditions of the people 
all the year round. 

The Story Hoey of Pacis! by Thomas Okey. pp. 448. 
We have spoken recently of the value and in- 
terest of the Medieval Town Series, This 
number, dealing with one of the most inter- 
esting towns of all, has been brought in this 
revised edition down.to date and largely re- 
written. 

1p Posesny, Poa mage Poy Sermtohaat. pp. 
There are two kinds of travel wren: those 
who pass through and those who reside. Mr. 
Carmichael belongs to the residential school 
and describes his Tuscany as much from the 
inside as any foreigner can. His sympathy 
with the life and thought of the people makes 
the charm of an engaging social and historical 
study which has now run into the third edition. 

My Log Book. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

An illustrated memory-book for ocean voy- 
agers, containing information about ships and 
ports, and blank spaces for the record of indi- 
vidual experiences. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Mountain Wild Flowers of Apaentons by 

Pty 5A Henshaw. pp. 384. Ginn Co. 
Arranged by color for convenience of refer- 
ence, this book of the mountain flowers is 
fully illustrated with good photographs. Its 
range is wider than the title indicates, and 
many of the common flowers of New England 
and of the lower regions of the West are in- 
eluded. A brief description of stems, leaves, 
flowers and fruit is followed by a more liter- 
ary account of characteristics and locality. 
Visitors to the higher regions of either East 
or West will find it a pleasant introduction to 
the flora. 

The New Earth 4 W. 8. Harwood. pp. 378. 

Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Mr. Harwood’s papers have been prepared 
with the skill of a practiced journalist to 
awaken and hold the interest of the average 
reader. He describes in a graphic, if not sys- 
tematic fashion, modern scientific studies of 
the soil and of the life and purposeful selec- 
tion of plants, modern forestry, dairy im- 
provement, etc. The book as a whole gives 
an interesting sketch of the progress in the 
uplifting of farm life in resources and interest 
and the conquest of the forces of the earth. 

ie Bai 483. 

Plant Py me 3B Yy Ls ley. pp. 
A new edition brought up to date, with an in- 
teresting estimate of the work of Luther Bur- 
bank, of lectures describing the recent advance 
in the hybridizing and breeding of improved 
types of plant life and kindred topics. 


FICTION 

iy mae / taleeanee elcealal 
Mr. Benson has combined in this story two 
elements in which he feels himself most at 
home, depiction of English social life and the 
occult. The motive is the transformation of 
lives by the ca of suffering. One 
actor in the central plot is an artist without 
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moral sense, a second is a successful business 
man whose commercial victories leave his 
heart cold, a third is a man of private means 
who shuts his eyes to the suffering of the 
world and devotes his life to the cultivation of 
joy in nature. To each of these, and to the 
heroine, bitter suffering comes as an awaken- 
ing and enriching element. This motive takes 
hold on the reader’s thought and makes him 
patient with some poetic improbabilities. On 
the whole, it is a thought-provoking and re- 
warding story. 


Bembo a Tale of Italy, by Bernard Capes. pp. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


A rabies of spiritual life in the heavy and 
poisonous air of the Renaissance, an allegory, 
in fact, of the tragedy which must fall upon 
witnessing innocence in such conditions. 
There are striking pictures of court life in the 
Italian cities, and the development of charac- 
ter is often powerfully drawn. The tragedy 
is so inevitable that the mind of the reader is 
from the first prepared for its coming. 


Cord and Creese, by James De Mille. pp. 305. 
Harper & Bros. $1 00. 


The boys of forty years ago will remember 
James De Mille who entertained them with 
lively story-books and a humorous book of 
travel, The Dodge Ciub. The republication of 
this, the most elaborate of his longer stories, 
will give an interesting opportunity for re- 
perusal and comparison of impressions. It is, 
on sober reading after this long interval of 
time, a rather artificial book of romance carried 
through in high spirits and delight in story- 
telling for its own sake. 


HUMOR 
Eve’s Dairy, by Mark Twain. pp.109. Harper 
& Bros. $160. 


It was inevitable that Mark Twain should 
have followed his jolly invention, Adam’s 
Diary, with that of his life partner. If the 
fun is not quite so spontaneous and sympa- 
thetic as in the former book, it is neverthe- 
less what no other living humorist could have 
given us. Thetwo will bear reading together. 
The pictures by Lester Ralph are clever and 
original and wholly in the spirit of the book. 


A Few Neighbors, by Henry i y= ay pp. 
214. Doubleday, Page & Co. 00 n 

Judge Shute’s dry ard pawky Gaetied ts here 
devoted to social conditions in the academy 
town of Exeter, N. H. The book is cast in 
the form of an autobiography and deals with 
the adventures of a socially ambitious wife 
and a careless and reckless husband. The 
fun is admirable, and the satire on Ameriean 
country life well worth reading. 


R. Holmes & Co., by —— yoatnes Bangs. 
pp. 231. Harper & Bros. 

Raffles Holmes had the instinets of his two 
grandfathers, Sherlock Holmes and Raffles 
the gentleman barglar. He makes a partner- 
ship, for fame and profit, with an author 
and devotes himself to detective work and 
laying the foundations for detective work by 
his burglarious cleverness. The opportunity 
of parody and that of humorous story-spin- 
ning suit the author’s talent and he has made 
a clever book. 


Other Books Received 


THE MIND AND ITs EDUCATION, by George Her- 
bert Betts. pp. 265. D. Appleton & Co. 

C#s4R; GALLIC WAaR—Books I.-V. Edited by 
H. W. Johnson, Ph. D., and F. W. Sanford, A. B. 
pp. 457. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

A HIGHER ALGEBRA, by John C. Stone and J. F. 
Mills. pp. 566. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Aus GOLDENEN TAGEN, by Heinrich Seidel, se- 
lected and edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. pp. 
144. D.C. Heath & Co. 35 cents. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH, Book I., II , by Fred New- 
ton Scott and George A. Southworth. pp. 238, 
371. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

THE ACTION PRIMER, by Thomas O. Baker, Ph. D. 
pp. 112. Am. Book Co. 25 cents. 

THE INDIAN PRIMER, by Florence C. Fox. pp. 
120. Am. Book Co. 25 cents. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY FOR 
H1GH SCHOOLS, by Walter Hollis Eddy. pp. 112. 
Am. Book Co. 

THE DaMASK GIRL, by Morrison I. Swift. pp. 144. 
Morrison I. Swift Press, New York. $1.00. 

La GRAMMAIRE, by Eugene Labiche, edited by 
Moritz Levi. pp. 70. D. C. Heath & Co. 25 
cents. 

Ovr ComMMON WILD FLOWERS, by Alice M. Dowd. 
pp. 188. Richard G. Badger. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE BEADINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 15, Sunday. God our Shepherd.—Ps. 

23; 24. 

Both in his own experience and in leading 
us the Divine Shepherd goes before, after 
the way of Eastern shepherds who know 
every sheep by name. These varied experi- 
ences, of quiet and wandering, the valley of 
the shadow and the spread table in the wil- 
derness are all provided for in the shepherd’s 
thought. With perfect right, as taught of 
Christ, we read immortality into the text. 
The utmost that the psalm promised was 
dweling in the house of Jehovah “for length 
of days.’”’ This shepherd psalm is of the 
open air in its simplicity, the next is of the 
city and the temple. Both are glorious in 
their testimony to the interested presence of 
God. 

Lead me, this day, my God where Thou 
wilt and to what experiences Thou shalt 
choose. Let me not go astray from Thy 
presence, and if I miss Thee, restore Thou 
my soul. Be with me in the shadow, provide 
food and safety in the wilderness and let 
me ever dwell with Thee. 


July 16. God’s Vineyard.—Isa. 5: 1-23. 

When God complains of our ingratitude 
what answer shall we give? Shall we say 
that as he made us, sowe are? Did God, then, 
make us as finished statues? or as living 
things? Are we not to take account of the 
growth he had in view? Let a man think of 
his own sins as God’s disappointments and 
how different an aspect life takes on. 


July 17. The Vision of God.—Isa 6: 1-13. 

The vision of God was to prepare for work 
with men. The fire of God’s altar cleansed 
and kindlei and it led to service. This 
prophecy of hardening hearts is quoted more 
than once by Christ. The Hebrew means 
** Hear ye continually.” Continual rejection 
results in an inevitable insensibility. The 
tree of Israel’s life was to be leveled with 
the earth, but not exterminated. Compare 
Isa. 11: 1; Jer. 23: 5 which promise a putting 
forth of a sprout of David. 


July 18. Immanuel.—Isa. 7: 1-22. 

The prophet thought of Immanuel as an in- 
dividual of the house of David [Compare Isa. 
8: 8, where the land is spoken of as his] so 
that the way is open to regard this as a 
prophecy of Christ. Those who believe in 
the personality of God can have no difficulty 
in believing in the foresight expressed in the 
prophet’s word. Isaiah’s ruling thought is of 
God’s presence with his people. 


July 19. The Child.—Isa. 9: 2-7. 

Compare yesterday’s lesson. Isaiah in his 
thoughts of the ideal Israel had a true fore- 
glimpsing of our Lord’s ideal of the kingdom 
of God. Compare also the picture of the 
righteous king in Ps. 72. Is Christ our Light, 
our Counselor, our Prince of Peace? Then 
we must give him the first place in our lives. 


July 20. The Shoot of Jesse.—Isa. 11: 1-16; 

12: 1-6. 

The righteous king must be filled with God’s 
Spirit. So of Christ, here implied as the rep- 
resentative man, it is written, ‘‘ For he whom 
God hath sent speaketh the words of God: 
for God giveth not the Spirit by measure.” 
Note the prophet’s thought of reconciliation 
for the warring forces of nature. So Paul 
looked to see the travail of the universe end 
in the reign of Christ. 


July 21. Peace and Trust.—Isa, 26: 1-15. 

We are still in the vision of the expected 
land where the city is salvation and the people 
dwell in peace. If it still seems vague and far 
away, yet we may have its beginnings already 
in our own hearts. For here is the receipt for 
peace in the heart that is stayed on God. 


55 
Jesus at Prayer 
(Y. P. 8. C. EB. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, July 22-28. Christ’s Life. VII. 


How Christ Prayed and How We Should Pray. 
Matt. 14: 23; 26: 36-44, 

A profitable theme for study. O, that we 
had a carefully written, discerning history of 
the prayer life of Jesus Christ! I would give 
more for it than for the most painstaking and 
accurate description of the externals of his 
career. Some day such a volume may be pre- 
pared by some one possessing sufficient in- 
sight, imagination and grasp. Meanwhile, any 
ordinary man or woman of us may collect the 
data for such a history. It may pay to utiliza 
a portion of this Endeavor meeting to this 
end. Study Jesus’ prayers for himself (Luke 
22: 42; 23: 46; John 17: 2), his prayers for 
others (John 17: 9, 17-20; Luke 23: 34; 22: 32), 
Note the element of thankfulness (Matt. 11: 
25; John 11: 41). 


Certain fallacies exposed. Sufficient study 
of such passages will dispose us to reject cer- 
tain current theories. (1) There is the theory 
that highly spiritualized natures do not need 
to pray because they are habitually so close to 
God that there is no need of spsech. (2) Preva- 
lent, too, is the notion that prayer cannot change 
the will or action of God and that it is an ‘tm- 
pudence even to suggest to him the ordering of 
events as we would have them progress. 
(3) Another fallacy is summed up in the Latin 
motto, To Labor is to Pray—as if one could go 
on forever doing his best work without any 
access to fountains of refreshment! (4) The 
fallacy that we have no right to ask God for 
specific blessings. 


All these popular fallacies are refuted, one 
by one, by the example and practice of Jesus. 
If there ever were aebeing so spiritual that he 
did not need to pray, it was he. If there ever 
were a tireless worker in the world it was he 
and it was this untiring, intensely devout 
soul who prayed for specific things and who 
prayed as if he believed he could accomplish 
definite results through his petitions. 





Elements in his prayer life. He seems to 
have had regular times and favorite places 
when and where he could resort to God. 
Without them our prayer life becomes im- 
poverished. One of the great secrets of suc 
cess of the Student Volunteer m>vement and 
the Young People’s Mission movement, is the 
emphasis each puts‘upon the Morning Watch. 
At the recent conveation in Nashville, Dr. 
Herbert Lankester, secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, told how he was once 
visiting at a country house in England, when 
the young daughter of the family came to him 
to say good night at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. He expressed his surprise that she was 
retiring so early and she sweetly replied, 
“* Every minute that I lose by staying up late 
gives me just so much less time with God ths 
following morning.” 


The solid basis on which Jesus built his 
prayer life was his belief in God as his father. 
See if you can find any of his prayers that 
does not begin with “‘father.’”” To the extent 
to which we can share the reality and rich- 
ness of Jesus’ thought of God, will be the 
profit of our communion with him. 


Safeguarding our prayer life. Nothing makes 
Christ so real and dear as the fact that he 
prayed, just as we do, barring the single fact 
that he never asked to be forgiven. Nearer 
even to our frail humanity he comes when we 
see him prostrate on his knees in Gethsemane, 
than when he sits wearied physically by the 
well at Samaria. Because he had his seasons 
of spiritual need and exhaustion he becomes a 
perfect Saviour. O, when our prayers seem 
to go no higher than the ceiling and when we 
are in no mood for prayer, let us remember 
that we have a real Jesus who really prayed 
to a real God—his father and ours. 
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. Our California Churches Need $200,000 


A Definite Estimate from a Responsible Committee 


By Rev. I. C. MeservE, Pastor PiymMoutH CuurcH, SAN FRANCISCO 


We find that our case is not understood by 
our brethren at large and that the interests of 
our churches are suffering greatly for that 
reason. The plain statement of the facts, or 
some of them, may help in this emergency, 
and we earnestly hope that it will help, else 
our case will be a hard one, even unto death. 
To make the matter plain I will ask and an- 
swer a few questions. 

1. What has been lost? 

Five church buildings destroyed by fire. 

Every other church building more or less 
injured by earthquake. 

The homes of a large number of our people 
burned, others injured by the earthquake. 

The occupation of nearly every one, mer- 
chants, professional people, clerks, artisans, 
either destroyed or seriously crippled. To 
this there are only a few exceptions. 

The resources of almost everybody wiped 
out or reduced. This applies to the region as 
well as to the city of San Francisco, because 
the city sustained the region. 

2. Who can help? 

Our First Church naturally comes to mind 
when that question is asked, but that church 
is the worst hurt of all. Its building is gone, 
its membership scattered (more than half have 
lost both business and home), its invested 
resources being only insurance, which is not 
adjastable nor collectable at present, hence 
cannot be reckoned as anything. The First 
Church cannot help and no other church in 
San Francisco can do anything whatever to 
assist the others. 

The First Church of Oakland will come 
next to mind and it will be said that so noble 
and strong a church will fill the gap to the 
utmost of its power. So it will, but that 
power is now small. Its members are mer- 
chants, and others, doing business in San 
Francisco, and there is now no San Francisco 
in a business sense. California to its utmost 
bounds is deeply injured by this awful catas- 
trophe and our churches in this state cannot 
help us in this pinch, simply cannot. Our 
help must come from our brethren abroad or 
from the Lord, which is the same thing. 

3. What is to be done? 

To rebuild the burned churches. This ts 
the first thing in point of evident demand. 
If the entire insurance is paid there will re- 
main a large sum still to be provided for this 
purpose. The insurance will not be paid in 
full for reasons too many to be mentioned in 
this article. I may say, ought to say, that 
many companies will do their very best to pay 
their obligations in full, but that some of 
them have lost their books in the fire and 
cannot tell what reinsurance amounts are, 
for instance, or even what their obligations 
are. Itisa difficult question this of insurance. 
And this being a wooden sity rates were high 
and policies were not written for full values. 
No church, burned ont or not, can tell what 
it can depend upon for income, nor any pastor 
what he is to receive as salary, and it will 
be long before anything definite can be known 
on these points. 

To tide our churches over the hard times 
of recovery is imperative. They cannot do 
it themselves, they must have help, and the 
Congregationalists of the world have their 
prime interest right here just now. 

4. What has been done? 

A few thousand dollars have come to hand, 
quite a little under ten thousand, and have 
been apportioned to the smaller churches, 
which could not keep up their services with- 
out immediate repairs. This has been done 
outside the city more than within it. Two 
churches have had $250 each to enable them 
to continue worship. These are couhtry 
churches. We have not been able to help 
them with their current expenses, a very im- 


portant matter. One church, the Fourth of 
this city, will be aided with a temporary build- 
ing to enable it to carry on its work for the 
class and in the field where it does its work. 
Oar committee furnishes the thousand dollars 
for this building. These are examples of 
what is being done. 

It should be remembered, as a matter of 
fact, not of comparison, that the Unitarians 
have already raised all the money their San 
Francisco churches will need for rehabilita- 
tion. Presbyterians intend raising $300,000, 
Methodists $500,000, while the other denomi- 
nations have risen to the demand created by 
this emergency. 

It should further be remembered that we 
cannot get one dollar from the fund provided 
by a generous people for relief of the sufferers 
from our great fire. One denomination only 
has received a portion of that fund and they 
are receiving aid from it right along. It is 
the old story of a demanding autocracy and a 
yielding laity. 

Politics have a good deal to do with this state 
of things, as all the world knows. Weare not 
politicians, good or bad, and have no “ pull” 
with the managers of that enormous relief 
fund. Whatis more, we do not think it should 
be used for sectarian purposes, and therefore 
will not ask for a penny of it, whatever an- 
other denomination maydo. Weareconvinced 
that our good Congregational idea is worth 
sustaining, that we have a work to doin this 
city and vicinity, and that it is worth while to 
do that work in an adequate and worthy way. 
The facts constitute an appeal to our brother- 
hood in all the world that will certainly stir 
their sympathies and touch their hearts. It 
is an appeal which involves the work and honor 
of the Lord we all dearly love, and whose will 
we really mean to have done on earth, if we 
can compass it. 

The sum which our careful committee thinks 
we ought to have to enable us to put our 
churches in shape for carrying on the work as 
it should be carried on is $200,000. Itisa 
smaller sum than others are asking and re- 
ceiving. We wish to do our part of our com- 
mon Master’s work in a way acceptable to 
him, and we ask for such assistance as is im- 
perative in the circumstances, and for no more. 

The story of shock, and fire, and bread line, 
will never be told in this world. If it could be 
told it would be a record of suffering, heroism, 
generosity, and sacrifice almost beyond belief. 
There is a good deal of the opposite sort of 
thing, of course, for all are not of faith, but 
that only shadows into greater brightness the 
devotion and courage of the heroes. Men and 
women alike have shed a luster on our human- 
ity by their noble deeds during these days of 
need. They are bearing, with Christian re- 
signation, a load that most people cannot so 
much as imagine. Just the same they are of 
one mind for the future, for they mean to make 
San Francisco a model city in all possible re- 
spects. Oar own people are not behind their 
brothers in this respect. 

This has never been a church city, nor a 
model city for common morality, and it is 
freely said that the churches have suffered 
severely because they especially deserved it, 
but we do not mind such talk as that. We love 
our city and its people and mean to do them 
good, a very great lot of good, and we are alive 
to the immeasurable importance of this crucial 
time. Our little devoted band may now be- 
come like David’s heroes, the winners of sig- 
nal victories. If we can just get our forces 
properly in hand we will do this thing and do 
it well. 





You have not fulfilled every duty unless you 
have fulfilled that of being pleasant:+Charles 
Buzton. 
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Mt. Hermon’s Quarter-Cen- 
tennial 

Mt. Hermon School celebrated, June 30— 
July 3, the twenty-fifth anniversary of its. 
founding by Dwight L. Moody. Months of 
planning and hundreds of letters to the old 
students had created expectation of the largest 
and most joyful reunion of old boys in the 
history of the school, and no one was disap- 
pointed. Over five hundred returning teach- 
ers and students came from many sections, 
including Colorado, California and the Philip- 
pines. Every period in the school’s history 
was represented, as well as all the professions 
and many of the occupations, for the old boys 
hold conspicuous places in various lines of 
work. 

A notable feature was the frequent mention 
of Mr. Moody’s name. Never was the fact of 
a man’s personality becoming implanted in the 
lives of other men more favorably illustrated. 

To many this reunion was a revelation of the 
progress which the school has made in recent. 
years. Beginning on a farm of 115 acres, at 
the end of the first quarter-century it can look 
back on marvelous development. During this 
time over 5,000 students have entered its 
walls. The annual enrollment, averaging 
about twenty-five students and two teachers 
the first two or three years, today is 400 stu- 
dents and a faculty of thirty. The small farm 
has grown to an estate of over a thousand 
acres, with twenty-five school buildings and 
homes and other buildings which bring the 
total up to forty-one. 

There was an elemant of humor and of jolli- 
fication in the reunion. Particularly was this 
noticeable Monday afternoon, when each class 
arrayed itself in fantastic costume and headed 
by the Northfield Brass Band marched around 
the campus. Three of the four famous Yarrow 
brothers were back, and lived up to their repu- 
tation as fun-makers. One is pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in California, another of a 
Congregational church in St. Louis, Mo., the 
third is a dentist in New Jersey and the 
fourth a missionary under the American 
Board in Van, Turkey. 

The program began with an informal meet- 
ing in which Principal Cutler welcomed the 
returning old boys. His brief speech was re- 
sponded to by the presidents of the city Her- 
mon Clubs. Sunday was fall of religious meet- 
ings. An early morning prayer meeting was 
led by Rev. C. L. Fiske, 1891, of Sabetha, Kan. 
Rev. John McDowell, 1890, of Newark, N. J., 
delivered the commemoration sermon. At a 
vesper service led by Principal Cutler a quar- 
tet sang old-time selections, and the congrega- 
tional hymns were favorites of Mr. Moody. 
A prayer and testimony service was led by 
Rey. Joshua Gravett, 1889, of Denver, Col. 
In these last two meetings many testimonies 
were given to the value of Hermon training 
and how it had helped them to obtain what 
measure of success they had secured in their 
life work. 

On Monday, Alumni Day, the first event 
was the raising of the United States flag on 
a new seventy-five foot pole, presented by Mr. 
R. H. Stearns, Jr., of Boston. The religious 
and patriotic sentiments were combined in the 
singing of America and Fling Oat the Banner. 
A short address was made by Rev. John Cole- 
man, 1890, pastor of an Episcopalian church 
in Virginia. The annual address to the alamni 
was delivered in Memorial Chapel by Rev. 
T. Bradley Hyde, 1887, of Toronto, and a 
portrait of Mr. Henry M. Moore was pre- 
sented to the school by the alumni. 

The banquet in the evening was notable. 
The presiding officer was Gaylord W. Douglas, 
1896, principal of the Boys’ Industrial School, 
Rome, Ga, an institution planned along the 
same lines as Mt. Hermon. Toasts were re. 
sponded to by Principal Henry F. Cutler, 
Dr. Lee DeForest, inventor of the DeForest 
wireless telegraphy system, Rev. A. C. Fulton, 
pastor of the Congregational church of Som- 
ersworth, N. H.,’ Morris E. Alffig, principal 
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of the Rogers Academy, Rogers, Ark., Mr. 
Edward M. Buckley, treasurer of the school, 
and Mr. Will R. Moody. At the close of the 
banquet annual subscriptions aggregating over 
$5,000 were made by the old students to help 
support the school. This amount added to 
what was pledged by them earlier and later 
brings their total gifts up to nearly $10,000 per 
annum. This is an object lesson to philan- 
thropists who wish to see their investments 
pay dividends not only in the development of 
education and character but alsoin substantial 
appreciation of the students of what has been 
done forthem. On the closing day Mr. Robert 
E. Speer made the anniversary address. He 
classified the faults of Americans under the 
heads of insubmission, extravagance, levity, 
disrespect for superiors, love of ease and dis- 
content with humble service and showed how 
Mr. Mocdy had erected a great barrier against 
each one. L. In De 


Suburba in the Boston Churches 


At Tremont Temple 


Bethany Chapel in Edgeville was to be closed 
@ few weeks for repairs. It would seem queer 
not to hear the church bell calling to worship 
four times each Sunday, but for one reason 
Suburba welcomed the omission. Did she not 
read in the Transcript every Saturday evening 
the long list of Sunday services?—with a rather 
envious feeling, it must be confessed, as she 
saw the names of the great preachers Bos- 
tonians were privileged to hear. For Su- 
burba was a loyal soul, and rarely forsook her 
own church and minister, or the Sunday school 
Class and children’s choir which sheled. Now 
she was free for a month of Sundays. She 
would hear the great preachers, would visit 
the Christian Science Temple, and O, she did 
hope Campbell Morgan and Hugh Black would 
come to Boston soon! 

The young men and maidens of Edgeville 
were fond of attending Tremont Temple and 
descanting upon its glories to Suburba, whose 
devotion to her home church they counted lack 
of enterprise. The very diminutiveness of 
everything in Edgeville made them long to 
attach themselves to something big, nor were 
they averse to losing themselves in the vast 
congregation of strangers. For once Suburba 
would see it for herself. So she joined the 
army of suburbanites who each week visit 
this Baptist shrine, making it more of a.su- 
burban congregation, though far down town, 
than any in the outskirts of Boston. 

It was Sunday in the city, too. The church 
bells proclaimed it, though the streets and 
people suggested a sort of glorified Fourth of 
July. But it was good to see so many people 
going to church. In the center of a great busi- 
ness block Suburba found the Baptist head- 
quarters, of which Tremont Temple is the 
Holy of Holies. She was puzzled by its 
numerous corridors and halls, but found the 
right one, and the usher told her she could sit 
wherever:-she liked. 

It was early and the flower committee was 
just putting the last touches to the effective 
decoration of ferns and ox-eyed daisies. 
Their starry faces welcomed Suburba like 
home folks, and seemed especially fitting for 
a@ people’s church. She had time to study 
the portrait windows which bordered the top 
of the hall, from which Roger Williams and 
other Baptist worthies looked down. The 
noble organ was softly playing, the seats were 
rapidly filling, and soen the large hall and 
spacious balconies were packed, except a few 
places high on the sides. A procession of 
clerical-looking men filed into seats on the 
platform. Suburba wondered who they were 
and which was the preacher. When the offer- 
tory was announced ten or a dozen of them 
marched down and took the collection, so she 
concluded these were deacons. 

Several people shared in leading the open- 





ing services. One man directed the singing, 


from a lofty perch in the front baleony. Op- 
posite in the rear balcony over the clock, a 
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cornetist held the people up to pitch. A youth- 
ful looking man with vigorous delivery led the 
responsive reading, and a venerable minister 
made the opening prayer. It was a delight to 
sing in that congregation. Suburba could pour 
forth her whole soul without fear of being 
conspicuous, for other people sang that way 
too, and even the organ and the cornet could 
hardly be heard above the two thousand wor- 
shipers. 

But inspiring as were the surroundings and 
opening service, the crown of all was the 
sermon. Suburba had heard Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin years ago at Northfield, and remem- 
bered his earnestness. She found him no less 
potent today. His experience as evangelist of 
the Baptist Home Missionary Society had en- 
larged his knowledge of humanity and his 
comprehension of the Divine as well. Simple, 
direct, uplifting, he illustrated his subject, 
The glory of being a mediator between God 
and man. He showed how, when Moses 
reached his Gethsemane and for the sake of 
Israel prayed, ‘‘ Blot me out of thy book of 
life’’; when Peter bore in his body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus; and when Stephen willingly 
suffered martyrdom for his master, each thus 
came into fellowship with the soul-travail of 
the Almighty, which fitted him to be a media- 
tor between God and humanity. When she 
learned that Dr. Woelfkin had accepted the 
professorship of homiletics at Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, Suburba rejoiced that the 
Baptist theologues were to sit at the feet of 
one so eminently qualified to teach them how 
to preach. 


Rhode Island’s ee 


BY JAMES CHURCH ALVORD, CONSULTING 
EDITOR 


Politics and departures have been the absorbing 
themes for this smallest of states during these last 
few months. The widespread discontent with the 
corruption in state politics, the tyranny of the Re- 
publican machine and the threatening power of the 
trusts, has aroused an ever-increasing rebellion, 
which manifests itself in the open revolt against 
Senator Aldrich and his henchmen, the renewed 
agitation for decent Sabbaths, an attempted im- 
peachment of the mayor of Central Falls, and cul- 
minates in the victory of Rev. A. B. Cristy of the 
Temperance League. This matter has already been 
referred to in The Congregationalist, when a com- 
plete vindication was prophesied. The prophecy 
proved correct, for not only was Mr. Cristy shown 
guiltless of the charges raised against him, but 
Chief-of-Police Matthews, adjudged guilty of a con- 
spiracy to injure the good name of the agent, was 
reprimanded by the police commissioners. That no 
severer punishment was inflicted amazed the church 
people, but the chiet’s twenty years of unstained 
record are said to have stood him in good stead in 
this hour of shame. 

Three strong men of the conference are taken 
from it. First, Rev. J. J. Woolley has heard the 
voice which calls to a higher field of labor. Rhode 
Island has been singularly fortunate in possessing 
a little group of pastors, all over threescore and ten, 
all harnessed to her service for twenty or thirty 
years. Of these, Mr. Woolley was one of the most 
active and best beloved. The mourning in Paw- 
tucket was public, attended by the governor and 
other officials, but the sorrow through the state is uni- 
versal. His last address to the pastors was fitly on 
Nearing the Ead, but few believed, hearing the roll 
of that sturdy voice, watching the clear, untroubled 
glance of those shining eyes, that the faith which so 
boldly proclaimed its longing for the dear and 
blessed country would in so few weeks meet with 
its great reward. A mighty soul has passed. 

Rev. Archibald McCord, who resigns from Plym- 
outh Church, Providence, and leaves Oct. 1, has 
stood out prominently as the evangelist of the state, 
conducting the Dawson campaign with wonderful 
energy, being chairman of the state conference on 
evangelization, serving on the Congregational com- 
mittee of the same name and as president of the 
Union Ministers’ Meeting in Providence. His work 
at Saylesville more than doubled the church mem- 
bership, while his four years in Providence have 
witnessed eighty additions to Plymouth’s roll. He 
leaves, somewhat discouraged by difficulties in his 
field, but ready for vigorous work and:in the height 
of his powers. ’ 

Rev. Thomas F. Norris departs from Riverside 
Church, East Providence, after seven strenuous 
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years which have accomplished wonders. Coming to 
@ tiny one-room chapel and a discouraged people, 
his energy at once seized the crux of the situation 
and went te work. He drew the plans; raised 
$3,000 of the $6,000 needed by his own efforts; 
and dedicated an‘%edifice at once original, commodi- 
ous and free from debt, Nov. 16, 1904. The re- 
sults are inevitable: increased membership, Sab- 
bath school and Endeavor Society, new courage 
and new planus of work everywhere. These two 
men will be largely missed by their brother minis- 
ters, where their helpful, cordial spirits have won 
them a large affection. 

Interest in the new evangel, Federation, for which 
Bhode Island holds herself in some ways the 
sponsor, continues to grow. Perhaps the most 
notable acheivements in following out the parish 
plan have occurred;in St. John’s parish, Providence, 
where the rector has;found himself suddenly or- 
dained as missionary:to a whole colony of young 
Jews of whose existence he was utterly ignorant, - 
though living at his very doors. A systematic 
canvass among them{brings rich results. 

There is a good deal of sympathy felt for the 
pastor of Beneficent Church, Providence, Rev. As- 
bury E. Krom, over the distorted and vulgar yellow- 
journalizing of his wedding in which a Boston 
paper chose to indulge. The scribe evidently pos- 
sessed a vast and ‘airy imagination which scorned 
to stick down to suchjbase things as facts. 

Round about the state, Weeden Street, Pawtucket, 
rejoices in the near completion of its handsome 
building, Free ;Evangelical ef Providence in the 
probability of a new organ, the fund being nearly 
raised, and Chepachetiis so glad to have received 
back her own, Rev. F. J. Nash, that her people 
throng the gates of the church, desiring to come 
in. Since November twenty-two have been added, 
mostly on confession, and communion services are 
gladdened by crowds of worshipers. The like was 
never before seen—in Chepachet. . 

Peacedale is happy in the final settlement of the 
long strike which seemed at times to threaten 
damages hard to repair, but village and church 
have come forth from this bath of war with a 
freshened zeal for the gospel of peace. 

All in all, the churches, while resting for the 
moment in expectation of vacation, listen to that 
dear voice of the dying pastor of Park Place, who 
turned for a moment from the contemplation of 
immortality to ery to them—can it be only a week 
ago that he passed?—“ On, on, on”’; and, listening, 
answer back, “ Yes, Greatheart, we press forward 
at thy bidding!” 





An Encouraging Conference 


The New London County Conference of Congre- 
gational Churches met with the new chureh in Taft- 
ville with an attendance which nearly filled the 
auditorium. The annual report by the registrar, 
Mr. E. S. Worcester, was of unusual interest. This 
conference is the largest in the state by count of 
churches, which are thirty-three. Its benevolences 
during the past year have been over twelve dollars 
per member, and exceed in total the home expenses 
of the churches—a very rare thing. 

In particular a cheering feature was the religious 
interest resulting in additions in many of the coun- 
try churches. In one case additions were twenty 
per cent. of the membership, “ which would be her- 
alded far and wide if it happened in a large church, 
but in these smaller communities probably repre- 
sents no less faithful work.” 

This conference has done much to further cordial 
understanding among the churches of its constitu- 
ency; neighborhood meetings embracing from four 
to six churches are of long standing and have been 
well attended; they were hampered in Norwich by 
the inability of the trolley company to handle the 
crowds. 

The subject of the conference was Bible Teaching 
in the Home. The retiring moderator, Mr. Water- 
man R. Burnham, presented with force and tender- 
ness the daily prayers of the typical pious household 
of fifty years ago. James W. Bixler of New Lon- 
don Second did the feat of presenting in a short 
time the spirit Of the tripartite council in Dayton, 
making every one anxious for union. 

The attendance in the Taftville church has so in- 
creased as to make it too small after four months of 
use, especially in the Sunday school. F. 8. H. 





Governor Hanly of Indiana is one of the 
modern Puritans who hate iniquity and fail 
not to attack it wherever found. Last week 
he raided and cleaned up the gambling resort 
at Fre Lick Springs owned and run by 
the chairman of the last National Democratic 
Committee, Mr. Taggart. 
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Calls 


BLOOMFIELD, GEo. J., Machias, Me., to Wilming- 
ton, Mass. Accepts. 

CHENEY, BURTON H., Oberlin Sem., and pastor of 
First Cb., Olmsted, O., to Monona, Io. Accepts. 

CREDEFORD, GEO. H., Sandwich, Mass., to E. Mil- 
ton. Accepts, and will begin work Sept. 1. 

Cross, ROWLAND S., Dawson, Minn., to St. Louis 
Park and Edina Mills Chs., Minneapolis. Ac- 
cepts. 

DE WEESSE, FRANCIS M., Olivet Ch., Denver, 
Col., to Springfield, Neb. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

DYCKMAN, HENRY M. (Presb.), Pottstown, Pa., to 
First Ch., Westfield, Mass. 

ForsvusH, WM. B., Madison Ave. Ref. Ch., New 
York City, to Woodward Ave. Ch., Detroit, 
Mich. Accepts, to begin Sept. 15. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., associate pastor First Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., to Roslindale. 

McLAREN, JAs. H., W. Pullman, Ill., to Windsor 
Park Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

MOOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Centralia, Kan., to Astoria, 
Ore. 

PAGE, FRED’K H., Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
to Waltham. 

PEARCE, H. A., Union Sem., to Savannah, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., Hope Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to Whitman. 

Rice, CHAs. W., withdraws acceptance of call to 
Lu-k, Wyo. Will remove to Oberlin, O. 

VAUTHIER, LEON P. F., French Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., to teach in Fabriz, Persia, in a mission 
school under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BULLOCK, MOTIER C., o. Penfield, O., June 22. 
Sermon, Rev. J. W. Bradshaw; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. C. Cromer, J. H. Tice, C. H. Small and 
H. M. Tenney, D. D. 

BUTCHER, W. T., o. and i. Central Ch., Galesburg, 
lll., June 29. Sermon, Rev. W. R. Butcher, uncle 
of the candidate; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. A. 
Vincent, P. D. MeIntosh, W. K. Bloom, 8. A. Long, 
W. L. Burton and C. E. Marsh. 

Dv Bors, CHAS. M., o. Field’s Landing, Cal., June 
12. Sermon, Rev. T. J. Bander; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Doane, J. P. Ratzell and R. D. 
Clark. 

MAGE, ALEX., o. and i, French Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
July 6. Sermon, Rev. 8. P. Rondeau; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. L. Charron, F. E. Emrich, Paul 
Elsesser, B. F. Willmott and G. E. Martin. 


Resignations 


CREDEFORD, GEO. H., Sandwich, Mass. 

DOOLITTLE, JOHN B., W. Suffield, Ct., to take 
effect Oct. 1, after eleven years’ service. 

MARSH, BURTON E., Sloan, Io., to take effect Aug. 
22. 

VAUTHIER, LEON P. F., French Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

VIEHE, PAUL G., Lake Benton, Minn. 

WINN, FRED E., North Bridgton and Harrison, Me. 


Personals 


BARTHOLOMEW, CHAS. M., who is now in the thir- 
teenth year of his pastorate at Owego, N. Y., 
was presented with a new Pierce bicycle by 
friends in the church and community, to replace 
a machine stolen from him some time ago. 

HEWITT, GEO. R., W. Medway, Mass., sailed 
July 3 for England and Scotland. He will attend 
the C. E. Convention in Switzerland. 

HoOwWKINS, CHAS. W., First Presb. Ch., Nicholson, 
Pa., sails for Europe July 18 for two months’ va- 
cation. Will visit his English home after eleven 
years’ absence. 

HvuGHES, HvuGH P., Saxonville Ch, Framingham, 
Mass., with his wife and little son will spend the 
next two months in Europe. 

HURLBUT, JOHN E., Wapping, Ct., was handed 
last month a check for $50 in addition to his regu- 
lar salary, to be spent on his vacation. 

MCKINLEY, CHAS. E., Rockville, Ct., spends two 
months of the summer in Europe. Rev. H. P. 
Douglass of Springfield, Mo., supplies the pulpit 
during his absence. 

METCALF, IRVING W., Oberlin, O., with his wife 


and two children sailed on the Canopic, June 30, é 


to be abroad a year. 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., Leominster, Mass., 
sailed for two months abroad. 

PAGE, FRED’K H.., at a farewell reception tendered 
him by Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass., was given 
$275 in money and also valuable presents from 
the Christian Endeavor Society and the Sunday 
school. Among other gifts to Mrs. Page was a 
beautiful pearl brooch from the King’s Daughters, 


has 


in appreciation of her helpfulness to them during 
her membership. 

PARK, J. EDGAR, and Mrs. PARK, West Ch., An- 
dover, sailed June 26 for a short vacation in 
Europe. 

PULLAN, FRED’K B, recently of Providence, R. I., 
will serve Hope Ch., Springfield, Mass., during 
Dr. Woodrow’s two months’ absence in Europe, 
residing at the parsonage. 

STANWOOD, Miss E. HARRIET, home sec. of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, is spending July and 
August in Denver, Col, 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 


ALLEN, CHARLOTTE EDWARDS, Longmeadow, 
Mass., June 12, to Eastern Turkey Mission. 

CAMMACK, WM., Chicago, Ill., July 3, to West Cen- 
tral African Mission. 

Srymour, Dr. SARAH LIBBIE, Iowa City, Io., 
July 3, to West Central African Mission. 

WARD, Dr. Epwin St. JoHy, New York City, 
June 12, to the Eastern Turkey Mission. 


ARRIVALS 


At New York, May 31, Dr. and Mrs. Wo. 8S. Dopp 
and Miss EmmMA D. CUSHMAN of the Western 
Turkey Mission. 

At Boston, June 2, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. MOFFATT, 
connected with the West Central African Mis- 
sion. 

At Tacoma, May 24, Mrs. C. F. RIFE and Miss 
IpA C. Foss of the Micronesian Mission. 

At San Francisco, April 22, Rev. WALLACE TAY- 
LOR, M. D., of the Japan Mission. 

At New York, June 13, Miss PHEBE L. CULL of 
Marsovan, Western Turkey. 

At New York, July 4, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. MARTIN, 
Miss ELIZABETH WEBB and Dr. MEDA HEss of 
the Central Turkey Mission. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


FowLe, Miss MARY C., at Adabazar, Western 
Turkey, June 1. 
PORTER, Miss MARY H., at Tientsin, China, May 10. 


DEPARTURES 


SEIBERT, Miss ALICE E., from Boston, June 9, to 
join the Zulu Mission, South Africa. 

SMITH, Miss ALICE, from Boston, June 9, for term 
service in the Zulu Mission, South Africa. 

SMITH, Rev. ARTHUR H., D.D., from Seattle, 
July 6, returning to the North China Mission. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


CHICAG®, ILL., CALIFORNIA AVE. CH., Rev. Daniel 
F. Fox, pastor, has taken as its representative 
Rev. Thomas W. Woodside of West Africa. 


MARRIED 


HOOVER—FINGER—In Chicago, Ill, Wednesday, 
June 27, Dr. Alden Robbins Hoover and Miss 
Esther Finger, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
Finger, under appointment to Marsovan, West- 
ern Turkey Mission. 


RESIGNED 


HUNTINGTON, Miss THERESA, from Harpoot, 
Eastern Turkey Mission, July 3. 


Notes of Progress 


ASHTABULA, O., Rev. B. R. Long. Nearly 100 
members added in less than two years, 60 within 
six months. Pastor’s salary increased $300 to 
date from Jan. 1, 1906. 

BRIDGEWATER, CT.—Rev. D. D. Gorton attributes 
the 14 accessions received since New Year’s to 
an efficient, flourishing Sunday school, holding 
special prayer meetings and giving the young 
people something to do. To a small country 
church suffering from removal of some of its 
best families it means the revival of an almost 
dead Endeavor Society, entrance of the young 
people into active church work and the addition 
of two Swedish families of the best class. 

EUREKA, CAL., First, J. P. Ratzell. Forty-three 
accessions since first of year; basement fitted up 
for primary department work ; auditorium revar- 
nished; new movement Bible class organized ; 
$500 debt provided for; Ushers’ Association with 
over twenty charter members organized last week 
—purpose fellowship and proficient ushering; as- 
sociation to meet for business and social once a 
month. Mr. E. D. Keck, formerly with St. Mary’s 
Ave. Ch., Omaha, Neb., engaged to conduct a 
large chorus choir. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Rev. E.R. Evans. Amount 
raised during last fiscal year, for all purposes, 
$5,923, a gain of $908 over year previous; for be- 
neficence, $1,245, a gain of $179; church closed 
year free of debt. Baraca class, formed with 


pastor as teacher, studies parables from Luke; 
Men’s Club, organized with 70 charter members, 
has church, finance, social and athletic com- 
mittees. C. E. Society reorganized into Bible 
study class for boys and girls, conducted by pas- 
tor. Statement issued as to church membership 
containing brief summary of requirements for ad- 
mission and detachable blank form of application. 
Booklet of original topics for midweek prayer 
meeting proved a success. 

TOLEDO, O., Second, Rev. C. M. Burkholder. Sub- 
scriptions received covering debt of $2,136 to 
Church Building Society. Entry to church re- 
decorated. Thirty-eight new members received 
this year. Church joins in union tent service for 
two weeks. 


Suggestive Features and Methods 


CHEYENNE, WYO , First, Rev. F. L. Moore. Morn- 
ing service on recent Sunday given over to Sunday 
school, which attended in a body, with addresses 
on the Bible by these eminent laymen: Judge 
J. A. Riner, Chief Justice Potter and Mr. M. A. 
Kline. 

FonpD pu LAo, Wis., Rev. J. H. Chandler, has 
maintained for several years a service in the 
church proper on the evening of Good Friday 
consisting entirely of readings from the gospet 
story, hymns and prayers, with pauses for medi- 
tation and silent prayer. No midweek service of 
the year is so well attended, and the numbers in- 
crease from year to year. The motto for Lenten 
observance this year was, ‘“*Not more services 
but better ones.” 

JEWETT CITY, Or., Rev. J. E. Newton. Class of 
men meeting after Sunday morning service to 
study American social problems. Topics include: 
Immigration, Socialism, Poverty, Crime, Social 
Evil, Organized Labor, Marriage and Divorce, 
Child Labor. 

LINCOLN, NEB, First, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. Organiza- 
tion of the young married couples of the congre- 
gation called the Yomarco Guild, from first sylla- 
bles of the words. Object, to promote the culture 
of social life among the young married people, to 
welcome and make at home new comers among 
them and to aid the pastor in adorning interior of 
church edifice with fine ecclesiastical furnishings. 
A husband and wife are regarded as a unit, being 
considered one person in membership and in office. 
Monthly meetings, with programs for entertain- 
ment and instruction in church work and life. 
One-tenth of money raised used for missions. 

OMAHA, NEB., First, Dr. H. C. Herring. A musical 
festival recently given in this edifice by chorus 
of People’s Institute, with first-class soloists of 
wide reputation. Three concerts were given: two 
renderings of The Messiah and a miscellaneous 
program. 

RUTLAND, MAss, Rev. J. A. Solandt. Under the 
general topic, The Problems of Christ’s Church, 
as given in the Handbook for the midweek meet- 
ings, each committee and organization of the 
chureh took charge of one meeting. One week 
brought deacons’ night. The idea awakened 
much interest. 

St. Joun’s, Micu., Dr. James Hyslop. Junior 
Church organized with 41 charter members: 
development of an idea in pastor’s mind for 
twenty years. Members enthusiastic over it. 
Young people taking splendid hold. It is truly 
a church in all its features, having auxiliary 
agencies suited to its youth; its own church hour 
and service. Fifth anniversary of dedication of 
building recently observed. Twenty accessions 
in six months, 14 on confession. $5,500 sub- 
scribed toward $7,500 debt on $30,000 property. 
This, with loan of $2,000 from C. C. B. 8., will 
free church of debt. 

YANKTON, S. D.—Chorus choir of 30 has adopted 
vestments with processional and recessional 
hymns. At recent vesper service Theodor 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ was ren- 
dered with great reverence and beauty before 
crowded congregation, including all Masonic 
bodies of the city as invited guests. Gifted 
leader, Mr. Lee N. Dailey, is director of the 
Conservatory of Music of Yankton College. 


Anniversaries 


SouTH WEYMOUTH, MAss.—20th of the settlement 
of Rev. Henry C. Alvord, who holds the record 
for the longest pastorate in Norfolk Conference. 
The membership has gained 22%, a high grade 
organ was installed in 1903, and at the anniver- 
sary service 21 members were received, 20 on 
confession. The occasion was observed by spe- 
cial services, with sermon by the pastor on Way- 
marks and Inspirations of Twenty Years, and by 
a largely attended reception. 
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An Experiment in Christian 
Unity 

Among the foothills of the White Mountains 
pestles the little hamlet of Pike, the home of 
the Pike Manufacturing Company. The busi- 
ness of furnishing stones to keep a keen edge 
on the tools of the world is a growing one, 
and prosperous years have brought here peo- 
ple of different states and many lands. A 
community is developing, of cultured, refined 
people, where the social and educational ad- 
vantages are far superior to those usually 
found in rural places. The electric light, the 
telephone service, the excellent spring water 
supply are some features which make this an 
almost model village. 

The natural instinct for better things has 
been fostered by those who have made the 
business a success. Books and magazines, a 
gymnasium and fine hall for social and other 
purposes, an entertainment course, and many 
other privileges are within reach of those 
dwelling here; because of the interest of the 
management in the welfare of the people. 

For many years the company furnished a 
stage for the convenience of those wishing to 
worship with churches of adjacent villages. 
But in the better times of the present manage- 
ment, such means were found inadequate. A 
minister was engaged to give his whole time 
to this field. So the work grew. A Sunday 
school of remarkable size and strength de- 
veloped. A kind of parish society was formed, 
“*for the general welfare of the community 
and not a strictly religious society,” which 
did, however, assume as a part of its work 
“*to assist in maintaining public worship.” 
Yet there was no church nor religious organ- 
ization to minister to the needs of about 250 
people. 

All coincided in the view that a church was 
greatly needed. But the Christians repre- 
sented so many denominations, that it was 
thought impossible to unite them in a single 
church. More than one, viewing conditions 
carefally, failed to find a solution to the prob- 
lem. 

In the ministerial succession there came a 
young man, who, in serving the church of his 
choice in country evangelization and city mis- 
sion, had also enjoyed the privilege of inci- 
dentally serving those of almost every other 
denomination. He had seen, beneath the sur- 
face differences which separate, the essential 
oneness of the Church of Christ. And for the 








DIFFERENT NOW 


Since the Slugger Coffee Was 
Abandoned. 


Coffee probably causes more biliousness and 
so-called malaria than any one other thing— 
even bad climate. A Fort Worth man says: 

“*T have always been of a bilious tempera- 
ment, subject to malaria and up to one year 
ago a perfect slave to coffee, and at times I 
would be covered with boils and full of mala- 
rial poison, was very nervous and had swim- 
ming in the head. 

**T don’t know how it happened, but I finally 
bedame convinced that my sickness was due 
to the use of coffee, and a little less than a 
year ago I stopped coffee and began drinking 
Postum. From that time I have not had a 
boil, not had malaria at all, have gained 15 
pounds good solid weight and know beyond 
all doubt this is due to the use of Postum in 
place of coffee, as I have taken no medicine 
at all. 

**Postum has certainly made healthy red 
blood for mein place of the blood that coffee 
drinking impoverished and made unhealthy.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Mich. € 
Postum makes red blood. "| 


‘* There’s a reason.” 
Look in packages for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘*‘ The Road to Wellville.” 









first time one, who not only had faith in and 
appreciation of this beautiful village, but also 
saw the possibility of a coalition of the Chris- 
tian forces, patiently and prayerfully began 
sowing the seed whose fruitage should be 
harmonious union. 

The demand for a real church increased. 
Many learned with surprise the catholicity of 
the Christian doctrine. The truths which 
they held in common with members of other 
households of faith were powerful impulses 
toward union. The importance of vital union 
with Christ made denominational affiliation 
seem less important. Within seven months 
they were ready to organize a church. 

The question of what church could not be 
referred to individual preference alone. It 
was the problem of how best the needs of 
the community could be met by church or- 
ganization. Because of its historic nature, 
democratic character and adaptability to local 
needs, the ‘‘ Congregational way ” seemed best 
suited to be the solvent. So Bethany Congre- 
gational Church was organized as the church 
home for all Christians. 

Its fifty charter members include twenty- 
two whose former church: connection was 
with Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians and Roman Catho- 
lics, and twenty-eight who united on confes- 
sion whose former affiliation was with many 
sects. Thus the church is composed of those 
of every shade of belief from Universalist to 
Roman Catholic, and those accustomed to 
every type of worship, from severe simplicity 
to. excessive ceremonial. Yet the union is 
one of perfect harmony with the cordial and 
sympathetic co-operation of almost every in- 
dividual in the place. 

The part accomplished in all this work, 
from its beginning to the present time, by the 
president of the company, Mr. E. B. Pike, il- 
lustrates what a busy, successful man of affairs 
can do toward advancing the cause of the 
Master in connection with his business. He 
is one of the deacons. 

While such a helper cannot be found in 
every town, yet it is safe to say that in every 
place there are forces making for union, which 
might be utilized to solve to help on God’s 
work where there are two struggling churches 
or where there are not enough of one denomi- 
nation to form one strong charch. 

Working for the unity of the spirit is work- 
ing with God. Therefore the work did not 
stop with organization. At the first commun- 
ion service, after the recognition of the new 
church and installation of its pastor, fifteen 
presented themselves for membership. More 
are about to take their place in this church 
home. 

The people anticipate building an edifice for 
worship which shall be adequate for their 
needs and an ornament to the beautiful vil- 
lage. For this they are working hard, with- 
out, however, relaxing their regular activities. 
The work is becoming more and more effective. 

aK, We 





Joyfulness Unusual 


How weary one gets of meeting these 
wooden people everywhere; on the street, on 
the cars, in society (where the attempt to 
sparkle and shine is usually empty farce), 
even in the art galleries of Europe—they are 
all the same, with a few rare exceptions which 
are like springs along the desert of life. 
‘When we see a face with a real light in it, 
a light that shines from within, pure, simple, 
unassumed, with what joy we gaze into that 
face, as a hungry man feasts his eyes on the 
food he craves. Sometimes I see a newsboy 
bubbling over with the fresh joy which pov- 
erty and hard knocks have not yet quenched. 
Then I buy his papers, as many as I can 
afford, and manage to have a minute’s talk, 
which invariably affords usa laugh together, 
and I go on feeling strangely cheered and 
pleased.—The Diary of a Bride. 
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You may be interested to know 
about the 


Slater Trust Company 


Its condition, reported to State Auditor 
at close of business, June 30, 1906, was 
as follows: 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks.................@2,628,00938.10 
DORON .. Hii Ae. A: 2,268 ,036.07 
Mortgages and Real Estate...... 1,012,506.60 
Demand Loans.............. 1,455,719.94 
WN csace vs usdecbddech svusece 670,345.29 
$7,934,701.00 
LIABILITIES. 

WN ios Bi ee evkdaee de $500,000.00 
EE ins sins ancien Waiiitintine Hahanie 500,000.00 
SED tnastcs co Taad sonennkennenmntn 278,757.55 
SOGOU ida cececdsackcvoctnckcetess 6,655,943.45 


$7,934,701.00 
Paid its depositors $183,185.94 in inter- 
est last year. 
For further information watch our ads. 
Phone or write 


Slater Trust Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Established 1855. 























REDUCED PRICE SALE 


Suits and Skirts 


AT ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION 
FROM OUR REGULAR PRICES 


$6.00 SUITS NOW $4.80 
$12.00 SUITS NOW $9.60 
$18.00 SUITS NOW $14.40 
$25.00 SUITS NOW $20.00 
$4.00 SKIRTS NOW $3.20 
$7.00 SKIRTS NOW $5.60 
$10.00 RAINCOATS 
. NOW $8.00 













\. $12.00 RAINCOATS 
f, NOW $9.60 


\ wz MAKE ALL THESE 
-GARMENTS TO ORDER 


j If you wish to take ad- 
/ vantage of this unusual 
| opportunity, send at once 
‘for our Style Book and 
4 Samples, as this sale will 
} end ; a few wéeks. 
Be Daring this sate we will 
4 make to order any of our 
Suits, Skirts, Jackets or 
©» 4 Raincoats at a reduction 
4 of quo- Stim from our 
regular prices. 
We make this special 
. | offer in order to close out 
+>? our stock of Summer mate- 
; rials. 


WE GUARANTEE to fit you 
aod sive entire satisiac- 
tion or your money. 

ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 
part United States 
We Send Free yay tnd Shook of New 
nok ee ope the ment a oe a 
ning 0 measure: ; 
large Sesortment of inaeies of the newest materials. 
WRITE TODAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 





It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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A Men’s Club with a Record 


BY HON. HENRY L. WEST 
Commissioner for District of Columbia 


The organization of Men’s Clubs in connec- 
tion with the churches in the city of Washing- 
ton has reached a high point of development. 
At least fifty of these admirable adjuncts to 
church work exist, and they have accomplished 
much good. 

A typical instance is the Men’s Club of the 
Mt. Pleasant Church,* of which I had the 
henor to be president for two years. Daring 
this period the membership grew steadily 
until it reached an aggregate of 150, and has 
since been increasing until now it includes 
fully 250 men. Meetings are held monthly 
from November to April inclusive, with one 
evening devoted to the ladies. A concert is 
annually given under the auspices of the club, 
which materially adds to the revenues of the 
church. Each member is entitled to bring one 
guest to the regular meetings, and as this 
privilege is largely accepted, an attendance 
of from 300 to 400 is always assured. 

The program is simple but interesting and 
instructive. It begins with vocal or instru- 
mental music, the best possible volunteer 
talent being secured. The principal feature 
is an address or lecture by some one of na- 
tional reputation. I recall, for instance, that 
Gen. Leonard Wood delivered a most valuable 
address on his experiences in Cuba, his audi 

*The Mt, Pleasant Church was organized by Rev. 
Charles H. Small, Nov. 2, 1886, with nineteen mem- 
bers. At the close of Mr. Small’s eight years’ pas- 
torate the church had 128 members, a Sunday school 
of upwards of 100 and a property valued at nearly 
$10,000. During Mr. Fishburn’s eleven and a half 
years, 722 members have been received into the 
church, no communion service having passed with- 
out additions. The present membership is 690. 
The Sunday school enrollment is 1,005. A new edi- 
fice has been erected costing over $90,000, on which 
there is a debt of $40,000. The church doubled 
its annual offering to home missions this year. 
While the Mt. Pleasant Church is not the child of 
First Church, the two organizations have always 
co. operated in every possible way.—EDITORS. 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
Now Gets Along Without It. 


A physician says: ‘* Until last fall I used 
to eat meat for my breakfast and suffered 
with indigestion until the meat had passed 
from the stomach. 

** Last fall I began the use of Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast and very soon found I could 
do without meat, for my body got all the 
nourisnment necessary from the Grape-Nuts 
and since then I have not had any indigestion 
and am feeling better and have increased in 
weight. 

** Since finding the benefit I derived from 
Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the food for 
all of my patients suffering from indigestion 
or over-feeding and also for those recovering 
from disease where I want a food easy to 
take and certain to digest and which will not 
overtax the stomach. 

“*T always find the results I look for when 
I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical reasons 
please omit my name.’’ Name given by mail 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of 
nutriment, and the easy digestion of Grape- 
Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the 
w.cat and barley goes through various pro- 
cesses of cooking, to perfectly change the 
starch into Dextrose or Post Sugar, in which 
state it is ready to be easily absorbed by the 
blood. The parts in the wheat and barley 
which Nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centers are retained in this re- 
markable food, and thus the human body is 
supplied with the powerful strength producers 
80 easily noticed after one has eaten Grape- 
Nuts each day fora week or1@days. ‘‘ There’s 
@ reason.’’ 

Get the little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. 
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ence consisting of over 300 men upon a night 
particularly inclement. Other speakers have 
included Hon. John W. Foster, former Secre- 
tary of State, who explained from personal 
knowledge and by the aid of official maps, the 
important questions involved in the settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary; Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Senator Dolliver, George Ken- 
nan, Representative Champ Clark, Willis L. 
Moore, chief of the weather bureau—a list, in 
fact, which auy lyceum might be proud to 
present during a winter season. Experience 
has proved that there is no difficulty in secur- 
ing a large audience if the attraction offered 
to the members makes it worth while for them 
to attend. As we always had the good fortune 
to offer an attractive speaker and a timely 
subject, the meetings constantly grew in en- 
thusiasm. 

The meetings are not in any sense religious. 
Men who could not be induced to attend 
a@ prayer meeting gladly accept invitations to 
the gatherings of the club. In fact, an ap- 
preciable percentage of the members do not 
belong to the church. Yet the club acts as an 
agent in bringing these outsiders within the 
sphere of church influence. The efficient pas- 
tor, Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, corroborates me 
in the assertion that many men are brought 
into intimate and active relation with church 
work through the agency of these clubs. The 
members of the church have been aided and 
helped in no small degree by being provided 
with an intellectual stimulus; while the social 
side has been emphasized by the serving of 
refreshments at the conclusion of the lecture, 
when an hour is spent in pleasant conversa- 
tion and the members are given an opportunity 
to meet personally the distinguished speaker 
of the evening. 

So far as Mt. Pleasant Church is concerned, 
the Men’s Club has held together the mascuiine 
portion of the membership as nothing else 
could have done, besides which it has induced 
many to attend church regularly who would 
not otherwise have been brought within the 
edifice. It has developed church activity and 
is a recognized factor in the social, intellectual 
and financial affairs of the congregation. After 
six years, its enthusiasm is still undiminished; 
and the splendid record which it has made is 
being emulated by similar organizations. It 
is worth while for communities elsewhere 
which have not undertaken the formation of 
men’s clubs to initiate them; and with confi- 
dence I predict that results will warrant their 
most earnest endeavors. 

Ata recent meeting of the Mt. Pleasant Club, 
the members were asked to pledge themselves 
to raise $500 annually for the partial support 
of a foreign missionary. This proposition was 
so heartily indorsed that in a few minutes 
$540 were subscribed, and it is probable that 
the annual subscription will reach $1,000. This 
is a new feature in the Men’s Club and in- 
dicates a desire on the part of the members to 
extend the influence of the organization in 
foreign lands. Its unselfish and broad Chris- 
tian spirit is to be commended to other clubs 
throughout the United States. 





The last Commenc3ment at Washburn Col- 
lege was one of the most encouraging that has 
been held. Ninety-one graduated from the 
various departments—18 of these in medicine, 
17 in law and 33 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The annual report of President 
Plass at the meeting of the board of trustees 
showed that during the five years he has been 
connected with the college, the students have 
increased from 298 to 685; the current expenses 
have increased from $28,000 to $61,000; the en- 
dowment from $72,000 to $98,000; and the pro- 
perty of the college from $339,000 to $546,000. 
An effort is being made to raise a million 
dollars in ten years; $116,000 were secured 
towards this the first year, and now the General 
Education Board offers $25,000 fer endowment, 
on condition that the debts are paid and $75,000 ; 
is pledged for endowment by July 1, 1907. 
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Are You Getting 


On Your Money 5% 


Your savings should yield as large a return as consistent 
with absolute safety. Our business, established over 
13 years, is conducted under supervision of N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. and regularly examined by them. We have 
never paid less than 5% on Savings accounts. Earn- 
ings reckoned for every day funds left with us. Your 
money always subject to your control—available when 
necessary. Our clients include prominent merchants, 
. manufacturers and professional 
men in all parts of the country 
who indorse our methods. 
Assets $1,750,000. 
Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 


12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 























Wants 





Wanted, Competent woman to do the work for a 
family of my ime Mrs. Savage, 271 High Street, 
Newburyport, M 


Wiathrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet, family, house near water. 
Address “The Hawthorne,” M. Barnard, Prop. 


Open Positions. faverteis $40. Office $25. 
Salesman $15. Clerk $12. Others on file. Write for 
listand pian. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 


New York. 
Sales manager, experienced, to direct force of travel- 


ing men; good epportunity for result producer; sal 
actording bo abil. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 ‘Broad. 
way, New Yor 


Su vr Boarders. Pleasant View House, among 
the Berkshire Hills. Shade trees; excellent table. 
Address Kilbourn & Mansfield, Proprietors, Great 
Barrington Mass. 


A Teacher, who is aiso a Congregations! clergyman: 
would be glad to supply a small New fand church 
forthe summer. Address A. B., 28, care 7'he Coaprese- 


tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, situation for a young girl to do eg house- 
work. Appiy by letter to the Boston Female Asylum, 
1008 Washington Street, es Personal interview 
Monday, July 16, 10 to 12 


En on Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. se to ocean, view Of three 
lighthouses. hy “troile near. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. c. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Summer Gotsage to let by the month, furnished, in 
South Byfield, x Ceunty, Mass. five miles from 
Newburyport by pron Dong Stable spring water in house, 
a — Address Rev. oseph Wheelwright, Tam- 
wor' 


Sammer Boarders Wanted. Persons wishing to 
spend a quiet, restful vacation where they can have 
ood couutry food can be accommodated at East Side 

arm. Terms $5 per week. A. H. Smith, Harrison, Me., 
R. F. D., No. 3. 


A Lady who has Lg experience in pulpit and 
work d position as pastor’s assistant 


tertainment ~ A a 





or as deaconess. Can be io 
pulpits. For ae 
Borchman Street, Lowell, 


in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 

Spend your summer vacation with = 

The best way. The inexpensive peo Fifth seaso! 

F Bate mame farties of ladies and a emen. ‘Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, I 


Wanted, In August or September, or part of both, 
a sa ig ational brother to conduct tent meetings 1 ear 
Boston. Clergyman of experience preferred, and an old 
theology man—i. e., one whose theology is 1900 not 100 
years old Address Pastor, 28,care The C.ngregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Young man of experience and best of 
character, successful in making investments of the 
highest grade, wants position as private secretary or 
financial monaget, Tory bee pons ors and other references, 
salary mode +» 28, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


ed at present to suppl. 
— J. A. McKnight, ai 


Cam 
Mountains. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston 
feet elevation; one of the finest healthiest pr 
in the state; open y nll is 125 feet t piazza command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant; Jong distance tele- 
hone ; D.; terms to 87. *Guests desired from 
ane 15, Address S. L. Marden, ‘New Boston, N. H. 


To nn Beautiful Home in Amherst, Mass. Built 
by o r; close to both colleges; 10 cent trolley to 
Sinith and Mt. Holyoke ; eight rooms, exceptional con- 
venient, all improvements, large en; moderate 
rent, privilege of buying on easy terms. Rev. E. 8. 
Huntress, 314 Prospect Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatori f 
limited number of ents, we in a healthful —_ 


situated on high ‘with southwestern e 
Address 8. L. nM D.. Newton Highlands, cpovere. 


Two Manual pize organ, hing f con- 

. great, swell and organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor. All to order for axpart 
pares’ condition. For studio, 


Sig ae cee ae lee 


@ capable, middle-aged New England 
homekeeper for an old-fashioned, 
Co! Dalist — rred), 


ttn poe: gd as 
chureh-going gentl 
where eatness, economy and sememmenes 


appreciated. Ci once, reference r- 

wr. address AB. O. .. Watertown, Mass. 

cnc or horse ny agen, 'A‘sober wee 
. ‘aiuse it and reassuring treatment ”— 


pe — The roe hemes. Order 10 cents 
rprise Publishing _ Sor ion eabot Street, 
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[Publishers’ Department.] 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 
A STORY 


In the more sparsely settled districts, the 
New England company’s lines are continually 
employed as guardians of the public peace and 
welfare. A criminal no longer feels that free- 
dom requires only a few minutes’ start of the 
officers. He knows that however few and far 
between the telegraph stations may be, there 
is a telephone nearly everywhere, and he is so 
enmeshed in the network of wires spread over 
the country that escape is well-nigh impos- 
sible. The burly ruffians who once terrorized 
the women of farmers’ families while the men 
were in the field have in their turn become 
afraid. It is notorious that tramps and vaga- 
bonds avoid houses into which they see the 
telephone wires run. 

Fire and marauders seem more or less dis- 
tant dangers, but everybody appreciates the 
menace of accident or sudden illness. It fre 
quently happens that a rural district of 15 or 
20 square miles has but one ‘doctor to look to 
in time of trouble. Before the telephone came 
it meant a long drive to the doetor’s house 
when anybody was taken sick, and the possi- 
bility of not finding him at home. 

With the telephone he can be called in 
stantly. If he is out some one at his house 
probably knows about where he is to be 
found, and almost always another call will 
catch him, for even if he should be with a 
patient who has no telephone, he must pass 
the house of some one who is on the New Eng- 
land company’s lines before he has gone very 
far in either direction. 

There are many instances in which the 
farmers’ lines of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company have been put to 
emergency uses of this sort. A little child in 
one of the mountain towns of New Hampshire 
is living today because the doctor, twelve 
miles away, was called by telephone and told 
her parents jast what treatment to give till he 
could hitch up his horse and drive over to look 
after her himself. In-cases of infectious ill- 
ness where houses were quarantined, families 
have lived by telephone, so to speak, till all 
danger from the sickness had disappeared, 
ordering their supplies from the store and 
even their medicines over the line. At least 
one small boy in northern Vermont will al- 
ways be an enthusiastic believer in Dr. Bell’s 
invention. It seemed as if all his hopes, cen- 
tered about graduation day at school, would 
be shattered by an attack of scarlet fever 
which kept him shut up in the house for a 
number of weeks. His teacher came to the 
rescue with the suggestion that as soon as he 
was able he should recite to her every after- 
noon over the telephone wire, and the plan 
was carried out so successfully that he took 
his diploma at the same time with his class- 


mates. 
(To be continued next week.) 








Low Rounp-Trip RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE Roap.— 
In arranging for your trip to Colorado, the Pacific 
Coast, or any point in the West, Northwest or South- 
west, do not overlook the extremely low rates, 
convenient through Coach, Sleeper and Dining Car 
service offered by the Nickel Plate Road in con- 
nection with any route you may choose beyond 
Chicago. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SHORE Book.—The New Jersey Cen- 
tral has just issued an interesting booklet on the 
New Jersey Coast resorts. It is replete with infor- 
mation desired by the vacationist. The book con- 
tains 64 pages of reading matter and has about 75 
iliustrations together with maps of the various 
routes to the shore. New Jersey always popular 
as a vacation resort has become doubly popular 
since the New Jersey Central has put in operation 
its fast Sea Shore trains in addition to the famous 
Sandy Hook Route. If you are interested in a vaca- 
tion, be sure you have the New Jereell Dee's 
“Sea Side Resorts in New Jersey,” it be sent 


to any address upon receipt of four cents in stamps | |]. . 
by C. M. Burt) General Passenger .agent, 143"): : 





Liberty Street, New York. 


A Baptist View of Sectarianism 


That there has been needless multipli- 
cation of sects can hardly be questioned. 
That Christianity is unnecessarily divided 
at the present time great numbers of 
earnest Christians firmly believe. The 
movement towards unity is a recognition 
of these facts. When we sit down to a 
calm consideration of the matter it is 
difficult to discover just why an Arminian 
and a Calvinist should not be able to live 
together amicably in the same ecclesias- 
tical home. If fellowship involved the 
abandonment of convictions it would be 
quite another matter. But while it is 
true that some denominations are sepa- 
rated by vital differences in doctrine, it is 
also true that other bodies might come 
together without the sacrifice of any prin- 
ciple. That Christianity would gain power 
by the coming together of denominations 
that are kept apart er J by superficial 
differences seems self-evident.— The (Bap- 
tist) Standard. 


A Bedlamite State 


A heavy handicap to Korean trade ex- 
ists in the anomalous condition of the 
currency of the country. The amazing 
government, which is ready to put up to 
auction the highest interests of the na- 
tion, some little time since, for tempora 
financial advantage, conceived the bril- 
liant idea of establishing a nickel currenc 
as a substitute for the ‘‘cash”’ (small 
shells) which hitherto had served all the 
modest requirements of the inhabitants. 
Acting upon its inspiration, it proceeded 
to flood the country with a nickel coinage, 
whose intrinsic value was only one eight 
eenth its face value. To what a pitch 
matters have come may be judged from 
the report for 1901 of Mr. Goff. in which 
it is stated that at [Chemulpo] quotations 
are current for (1) government nickels; 
(2) firstelass counterfeits; (8) medium 
counterfeits; and (4) those passable only 
after dark. The last mentioned descrip- 
tion is delicious. Surely never out of a 
bedlamite state has there ever been an 
established market for spurious coinage! 
ten Far Eastern Impressions (Mc 

urg). 
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A GuIpE-Book titled “ The Rangeley Lakes and 
Dead River Region” comes to us today and is un- 
questionably the finest piece of literature which we 
have yet seen issued by any transportation line for 
what is practically free distribution. The cover of 
this book is printed in several colors and shows & 
typical Maine guide pointing the way to those 
woods’ pleasures which abound in Maine. The 
book contains about one hundred pages descriptive 
of what Maine offers to the angler, the hunter, the 
canoeist, the camper or summer tourist who is out 
for the mere pleasure of being out-of-doors. Every 
p ge contains at least one beautiful half-tone cut. 
The descriptive is different from most guide-books 
in that it not only tells of the places which may be 
visited but describes them in detail as well; has 
separate chapters on canoeing, camping outfit, 
guides aud just that information which is wanted 
so that a trip may be understandingly planned and 
the expense practically figured before the start is 
made. The book contains a map of the Rangeley 
Lakes and Dead River Region by which any “ ten- 
derfoot” can follow the water ways which sc 
thickly intersect that region without requiring the 
services of a registered guide. Copies of this pub- 
lication may be obtained by sending fifteen cents iz 
stamps or coin to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Maine Central R. R., Portland, Me., this 
amount merely covering expense of postage, wrap- 
ping and mailing, this making the book practically 
free. 


A FAVORITE WEDDING TouR.—A tour among 
the Green Mountains of Vermont and through Lake 
Champlain and the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrenc3 River is a delightful summ>r ex perience, 
affording the tourist an opportunity to view some 
of the grandest mountain, lake and river scenery op 
the American continent. At the Central Vermont 
railway office in Boston they say this is getting to 
be a favorite trip for bridal parties and in this re- 
spect is even more popular than the “tour” to 
Saratoga or Washington, which was once the proper 
thing. Several “ happy pairs” were fitted out dur- 
ing June for this ideal wedding journey. 


ane 


BELLS. 
Galogue’ The O-5, BELL CO~ Hillsbere.& 


E Want Every Reader of This Paper 
to know about our self-filling pen. We will send 
twelve pens for a week’s trial aud selection to any one 
izing us that privilege. Write for descriptive circular. 
@ pay all expense. 
The Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, 
Ansonia, Coan. 




















WHICH HEATING SYSTEM? 


Letting a heating contract to the low- 


KELSEY HEATED RESIDENCE, 
Bristol. R. I. 
CHAS. A. PLATT, Architect. 


New York Office, 156 ‘Fifth Ave. 


bua bia 











est bidder for any old system is pretty 
sure to cause much discomfort, and in the 
end, to prove a costly experiment. 

The careful purchaser, who wants 
healthful heating and economical heat- 
ing and good returns from his invest- 
ment, does not guess which is the best 
system and does not let any one guess 
for him. That’s why 


28,000 KELSEY 
WARM AIR GENERATORS 


have been sold to people who have investigated. Why not send for our 
booklet which clearly explains the good reasons :— 

1 How the Kelsey is entirely different from other heaters. 

2. Why it warms fresh air by the best method. 

3. Why it forces warm air to exposed or distant rooms. 

4. Why it is more efficient and economical than furnaces. 

5. Why it is more healthful and costs less for fuel, management and 
repairs than steam or hot water systems. 

.6. Why it has been installed in thousands of the very finest class of 
city and country residences in preference to any other system. 


Send for book of ‘‘ Opinions,’’ showing 250 Kelsey Heated Houses 
with hundreds of letters from the users. 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 


Main Office 353 West Fayette St., Syracuse,.N. Y... 4; . 


Boston Agency, 44 Hanover St. 


°74 ‘and sold by 800 dealers who know the Heating business. 
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Education 


Middlebury College graduated a class of 
eight men and eleven women. A Delta Upsi- 
lon Club of alumni residing in Vermont was 
organized, with F. C. Partridge, Amherst ’92, 
as president and W. Botsford, Middlebury 
°98, secretary and treasurer. President Brain- 
erd preached the baccalaureate sermon from 
Luke 24: 26. 

Doane celebrated its thirtieth Commence- 
ment. Rev. Howard MacAyeal of Akron, O., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon; Rev. Ed- 
win Dean of Northfield, Minn., addressed the 
Christian Associations. Twenty graduated 
from the Crete Academy, sixteen from the 
college. The class day play was George Ade’s 
The College Widow. Doane must now raise 
$25,000 to obtain a $25,000 science hall from 
Carnegie, and $75,000 to receive $25,000 from 
Dr. Pearsons. Eleven hundred dollars were 
raised at the alumni dinner. Nebraska will 
give generously, but help must be received 
from Eastern friends. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Countless American travelers will mourn 
the destruction of the famous Church of St. 
Michael, Hamburg, from which they have 
viewed the valley of the Elbe and in which 
so many invaluable relics of German history 
were enshrined. Careless workmen caused 
the fire. 


The Young People’s Union of the United 
Brethren, at a recent well-attended biennial 
convention, debated the proposition to change 
their name to Christian Endeavor Union, but 
did not adopt the plan. It passed a resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy with the triunion 
movement of United Brethren, Methodist 
Protestants and Congregationalists. 


The American Tract Society has voted a 
grant of three thousand dollars’ worth of pub- 
lications wherewith to aid in replacing the 
Sunday school libraries which were destroyed 
in the various churches of San Francisco that 
were consumed by fire. The work of select- 
ing the volumes which will be sent has al- 
ready begun, and they will be shipped to the 
Pacific coast. 





Risibles 


THE INLOOK WAS POOR 


““Uncle ’Rastus, you are preaching for a 
new congregation now, aren’t you?” ‘Yes, 
suh.” ‘* What are the prospects? How do 
you like the outlook?” ‘' Well, suh, de out- 
look ain’t so bad, but de fust inlook I took 
at de hat aftah it had gone round ’mongst de 
con’gration foh collections was ve’y disap- 
p’intin’, suh; ve’y disapp’intin’.”,—Selected. 


AWN ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 


Many stories are told of the absent-minded- 
ness of Prof. J. K. Paine of Harvard. One 
evening he and his wife were attending a per- 
formance of grand opera at the Boston Thea- 
ter. During the last intermission the profes- 








CUTICUBRBA TREATMENT 


For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors of the 
Skin, Scalp and Blood 


Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to 
cleanse the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment to heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuti- 
cura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, 
and put every function in a state of healthy activity. 
A single treatment is often sufficient to afford in- 
stant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
speedy cure of eczemas, rashes, irritations and in- 
flammations of the skin and scalp, from infancy to 
age, when the usual remedies, and often physicians, 
fail. 





sor went out to a neighboring pharmacy to 
have a prescription filled, which being done 
he mechanically took a car home, donned 
dressing gown and slippers, and sat down in 
his library to read. After a time Mrs. Paine 
reached home in a carriage, but the profes- 
sor’s query as to where she had been did not 
tend at once to clear the atmosphere.—Trav- 
elers’ Record. 





Showing Hospitality unto 
Foreign Saints 


An interesting example of a church adjusting 
itself to changed environment, showing cordial 
hospitality to stranger and foreigner, serving the 
kingdom as well as the denomination, is the recent 
action of Davenport Church, New Haven, Ct. 

This church has agsplendid record of usefulness 
and a $100,000 plant free of debt and with funds 
invested. But shifting population has driven away 
all English-speaking churches from that part of 
the city except Davenport and one Episcopal church. 
A splendidly loyal constituency has been holding 
the fort for years, and with a new and young pastor, 
Rey. J. N. Pierce, prospects have improved. An 
evening service has shown signs of vitality, and 
social enterprises are well ‘sustained. But the 
families have scattered, and the neighborhood has 
become almost solidly foreign. 

Of the 20,000 Italians in the city, two-thirds are 
in this vicinity. It is clear that the majority of 
these are not being touched by any church. There 
is a healthy young Italian Congregational church 
with a competent, ambitious and experienced 
pastor, Rev. F. Pesaturo. But they work in the 
mission hall of the Church of the Redeemer. Being 
a people of churchly ideas this is not a church to 
them and they need a churchly home. This has 
been a pressing problem for the denomination; and 
Davenport’s recent action has placed all the churches 
under heavy obligation. 

After a recommendation by the standing commit- 
tee and full discussion, it was voted to invite the 
Italian church to make its home for the present in 
the Davenport church and parish house. They are 
to have possession on Sunday evening, and as 
needed, for three other evenings of the week, with- 
out cost. 

That this work has great possibilities has already 
been demonstrated. It has been believed that 
house and hospitality were the only elements lack- 
ing for great success here. These have now been 
amply provided and will be furnished until a fair 
trial shall have been given to this work. Action 
will then be determined by existing conditions 
For the present, virtually two pastors will be work- 
ing in two languages from one center and for one 
community. Details of co-operation will suggest 
themselves; and it is not unlikely that this will 
speedily become the most useful church plant of 
our denomination in the city. Ww. J. M. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Mrs. H. N. March, Tilton, N. H................ $3.00 

F. W. Spaulding, Clifton Springs, N. Y........ 200 

Rev. J. N. Perrin, Jr., Sanbornton, N. H...... 1.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 

E K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich.............. 450 





Canon Barnett, well known to all workers 
at Toynbee Hall, London, has been made a 
canon at Westminster Abbey and will ably 
maintain the traditions of breadth and social 
passion which other of its distinguished staff 
in former years have established. 
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NE YOR} 


Ge Pullman 
Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Buffet Sleeper leaves Boston, 332 P.M.; 
Worcester, 4.42; Springfield, 6.24, daily ex- 
cept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New 
ork Central, for Lake Placid and Interme- 
diate woot ‘due, Childwold, 6. ae A.M.; Tup- 

r Lake 610; Saranac Inn. 6 48; Saranac 

ake, 7.35; and take Placid, 8 10.a.m. Early 
morning breakfast from buffet. Close connec- 
tion for the Northern Adirondacks. 


Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 
8 05 P M. daily except Saturday; due Boston 
10.30 next morning. Dining car Springfield 
to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of the A ray call 
on or address J. Carol Pass. Agt., 404 
Main St., Springfield E. Sweeney "385 
Main St., Worcester; R. i Harris, 366 Tepe 
ington St., Boston. 


A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 

















CRANBERRY LAKE 
REGION OF THE 














ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 








a section full of large fish is described in 
New York Central Lines Four- Track 
Series No. 32, which contains a beautiful 
map of this region printed in four colors. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, Manager, General Advertising 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central 
Station, New York. The 

| 





AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


TAKE YOU TO THIS REGION 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York. 
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to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Claciaaail, @ 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Reali Vacation. 


$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations andl me ren camera pictures of 


Green Mountains, Lake Ohamels 
as. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Wash 


scenes sent for 6c. 
Central Vermont Ry., ington Street, Boston: 








I am in everybody’s mouth every day—or ought to be. 


Sold Onl a a Yellow Sex—for your protection. Curv d 
in f tufte—cleans betw: 







like our 


een the teeth. Hole in andle and hook to hold 
is means much to cleanl, 
| —pheangh coon ones who 


handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
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By mail or at ex Send for our free 


booklet,“‘Tooth Truths.” YLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass 
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From Cincinnati 


Three churches have been made happy by the 
advent of a pastor. Lawrence Street people sur- 
vived two years of continuous supplies and were 
“all there” when Rev. M. O. Evans arrived from 
Wales to take up the work. In their capacity to 
hold together under all circumstances, Welsh Chris- 
tians are a fine model for our other churches. At 
the recognition service our local constituency was 
well represented. The testimonials from Wales 
make it evident that the Cincinnati churches have 
a@ strong accession to their pastoral force in this 
new minister fresh from the land of revivals. 

North Fairmont and Riverside unite in calling 
Carl H. Van Auken, a graduate of Moody Institute, 
Wheaton College and Chicago Seminary, the last 
class. These churches have been supplied during 
the past winter, respectively, by Rev. George R. 
Berry and Rey. A. A. Andridge, Ph. D., both mem 
bers, with their families, at Walnut Hills. North 
Fairmont gave the pastor-elect a delightful wel- 
come at an evening reception to which all local 
pastors were invited, and a “surprise” to the re- 
tiring minister in the form of grateful and  ffection- 
ate speech and a substantial oak rocking chair. 

Storrs has been anxious because of the long IIl- 
ness of Rev. Bertha J. Harris. After a critical oper- 
ation and many weeks in the hospital it is now 
cheered by the prospect of her complete recovery. 

Dr. C. E. Dickinson, after five years at Columbia 
(the longest pastorate but one the church has had), 
closed his work the last Sunday in June. Though 
well past seventy he is eager for at least five years 
more of pastoral service. Three long previous pas- 
torates at Oak Park and Eigin, Ill., and Marietta, 
O., place him among the most honored and experi- 
enced of our ministers. 

Walnut Hills unites with its near neighbor the 
“Christian”’ church, in six weeks’ alternate serv- 
ices, during the vacation of its pastor, with his 
family, at his summer home in Connecticut. 


CITY AFFAIRS 


Mayor Dempsey has prohibited the Salvation 
Army from taking collections on the streets, as 
has been permitted under former administrations 
Thousands of Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners 
and other charities have been thus annually pro- 
vided for the poor. The public attributes this un- 
popular act to the mayor’s Catholicism and feels 
that it is partisan and unjust not to include under 
the same prohibition the Sisters of Charity, as the 
most persistent solicitors in the city. D. M. P. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., Duxbury, 
July 17 (not 24), 11 a.m. 

THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: 
sou Women’s Conference, July 5 15; Women’s For- 
eign issionary porte, July 7-24; Sunday School 

orkers, July 21-2 hristian Workers, Aug. 3-19; 
Post Conference cadvoanee. Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 











Marriages 


MOOAR—TUFTS—In Comseatd e Mass., 27, by 
Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D. D., Ellsworth Mooar of 
Roxbury and Helen Banfield’ Tut ts of Cambridge. 


Deaths 


CLARISSA SANFORD NEWTON 
On Sabbath morning, Jure 3, after a few day’s illness, 
arissa Sanford, daughter of the late Rev. Levi aud 
Clatissa Packard of Spencer and widow of Simeon New- 
ton of Worcester, Mase., closed a long and useful) life. 
Interested in all thip g8 pertaining to her Master’s king- 
dom, she ga ve largely of her sympathies, and of her 
means as she could. she was for many years the trear- 
urer and afterwards the secretary of the Worcester 
County Branch of oman’s Board of Missions, 
where her cordial warmth of manner won her many 
friends. No one in trouble appealed to her in vain and 
she was ever ready with are service. Aiware & pre- 
pared for the summons in aLswering the call she ful- 
filled her own words: 
Did you ever mark ay —— 
Kolling, jike a scroll ae | 
When the golden cheame oO sunlight 
Ushered in the perfect da)? 
Then you know how sweetly, gently ; 
Rolled the right of death away, 
ssopning 
ous day. 
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FOR TORPID LIVER 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON 
or NEWFOUNDLAND. 
“One Night at Sea,” or Six Days’ rales of 1,400 miles<for $18. 
at noon Tuesdays, aK. and hetendine for Halifax, Hawkesbury, 
Se ropa a a nt a and Bras D’Or Lakes. June sai ings, Tuesdays 
Gems,” maps, etc , to 
A. W. PERRY; GENERAL MANACER, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
ov gee Ing 
And many other Western points from Chicago, 
on the Ist and 3d Tuesdays of each month. 
at approximately one fare for round trip to 
points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Every first-class privilege is included in this rate. 
You are given three weeks to spend in this 
The service afforded by the luxurious trains of 
the Chicago & North- Western Railway is unequaled. 
Sleeping Cars (when accompanied by Pull- 
man ticket) or in Free Reclining Chair Cars 
which The North-Western Line is famous. 
The Best of Everything 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Commencing Jul Boston, 
and Saturdays. Only direct route. Low rates Send stamp for illustrated vookle Canadian 
Excursion tickets are sold Every Tuesday 
and South Dakota (east of Missouri River). 
country of Golden Opportunity. 
These tickets are accepted on Puilman 
on the magnificent first-class trains for 
an All agents sell tickets via 


this route. For full particulars 


write to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passgr. Traf. Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO 


ont 








ayne’s Tonic Vermifu 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children! 
And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 
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St. Abigail of the 
Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Sold by 
all 





One of the best 
selling books cf the 
season, because it is not 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 








poston Ghe Pilgrim Press cticaco 


Dealers 


Just Published 





A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Gommentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 84 inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 

















President g@eg@® KING’S 
ae on 


“LETTERS T0 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Cn the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend to you. 


200 pp. Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts. 








The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 











Books on 


Congregationalism. 


ut 
THE CONGREGATIONAL WAY 


By GEorGE M. Boynton, D. D. The standard work 
on Congregational polity; concise, interesting; 75 
cents net. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, WHO THEY 
ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 


By THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, D. D. A new text-book 
for pastors’ classes and young people’s classes in the 
Sunday school. It follows the question and answer 
method. A three months’ course. Paper covers 
25 cents net; boards 40 cents net. 


CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND 
PRACTISE 


By ASHER ANDERSON, D. D. Very brief statement 
of history, principles and work of Congregationalism. 
Suitable for pastors to give to persons uniting with 
the church. 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00. 


THE COUNCIL MANUAL 


A brief presentation of the Congregational platform 
as defined by the National Council. Gives forms for 
letters, missives, etc. 10 cents postpaid, 25 for $1.50 
by express. 
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